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WHEN, in 50 years' lime, a scholar 
sits down to study all the documenta- 
tion on ihe Lebanon War , its causes* 
anti results, he or. she will be 
astounded by its stupidity. 

Consider the situation prevailing 
in the summer of 1982. 

At the strategic level, Israel is at 
peace with Egypt. There is th* facto 
peace with Jordan and the Jordanian 
army is devoting considerable effort 
to easure that there is no terrorist 
infiltration over its border into 
Israel. Iraq is in (lie second year of 
its war with Iran. Oil has decreased 
dramatically in importance as an 
Arab strategic weapon, and Israel 
and (lie U.S. are discussing strategic 
cooperation at unheard-of levels. 

Syria is isolated as never before 
and internally President Hafez 
Assad is faced with increasing press- 
ure from the Moslem Brotherhood 
and growing dissatisfaction within 
his own cabinet, fuelled by the 
rumour that he is mortally ill and 
could be replaced by his unpopular 
brother, Rifat. While it is true that 
the Syrian army is being transformed 
into a modern fighting force, prog- 
ress is slow and the Syrians and their 
Soviet allies arc still unable to come 
up witli u credible reply to Israeli air 
superiority. 

Moreover, the situation in Leba- 
non continues to tie down key Syrian 
divisions, and despite efforts by 
Assad to rotate these forces fre- 
quently. twining them remains a 
problem, as does morale, There 
iuivc been reports of mass defec- 
tions, trouble with drugs, and confu- 
sion among the ranks as to exactly 
whom they are supposed to be fight- 
ing and why. 

Add to this the fact dial Assad lias 
forces deployed oil his fronts with 
Jordan and Imq. and war between 
Israel and Syria seems unlikely in the 
extreme. 



| 
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NEVER IN Israel's history hnd the 
geo-strategic picture looked better 
than in the summer of 1982. War, 
even a limited war, seemed a long 
way off. 

On the tactical level, too, things 
looked propitious. The Lebanese 


held for a year without serious in- 
fractions. There was virtually no 
terrorist activity against Israeli 
targets abroad. 

In Southern Lebanon, Israel's 
problematic but loyal surrogate, Ma- 
jor Sa r ad Haddad, controlled a 
security strip north of and parallel to 
the Israeli border. Despite sporadic 
friction with Unifil members, which 
had an unfortunate effect on Israel’s 
relations with some West European 
countries, Haddad was doing an ex- 
cellent job in keeping terrorism at 
bay. He was still anathema to the 
Beirut government, but had man- 
aged to recruit Shi'ites and Druse 
into his predominantly Christian 
army, and maintained strained but 
correct relations with the Christian 
communities in the north. If the IDF 
felt the need, it could, openly or 
discreetly, enter and leave the secur- 
ity strip at will. The situation was 
almost idyllic. 

And in the north of Lebanon, 
Israel's ally, Bashir Jemayel, was 
growing in stature and strength. 
Israel had a permanent liaison in 
Junieh, training aqd- equipping 
Bashir'S army to become n force it 
hoped would one day ’be able to 
blunt the influence of the Palesti- 
nians, or at least be powerful enough 
to vratch over Israel's interests ip 
■ Beirut. ' 

The Shi'ites were nti Insignificant . 
element in tho Lebanese equation of 
power. 'If anything, they were rc- . 
ported to be sick of the Palestinians. 


the rhaln/yj curts ' of Pa lesti blurt 



Hirsh Goodman briefings on Israel's strategic sphere and at least one D-130 artillery piece 
of influence, the concentric circles to their arsenal. 
on ,he ma P s ‘hat displayed his con- Our scholar reading the intelli- 
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all-out confrontation with Israel. A 
blind man could see that it would be 
suicidal to do so. 

Yet Israel's entire leadership, and 
not just Sharon and his chief of 
general stnff, Rnfael Eitan, seemed 
to be obsessed with the piobleo. 
Under the bannerol a legitimate war 
against terror, the cabinet eventually 
authorized a war that took six Israeli 
divisions over the border . 

True, they would not allow Shar- 
on to go to Tripoli, as had been 
suggested nt one point, or even to 
Beirut; but they did authorize a sea 
landing 60km. north of the > 
border, on a bench just north ol tor 
Awoli River. Thc authorization w 
given despite advice not to oo » 
from thc heads of the country s j • 
telligcncc services, and deapi 
opposition within tho higher ecnc- 
Ions of the anny. 

Casllo; with Yilzliak Kabln In Belnil 
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IT IS DOUBTFUL whether our 
researcher will discover what was in 
the mind of each minister around the 
cabinet table who raised his hand in 
favour of the war. For some of them 
this was a war against terror; for 
others, a war against the Palestinians 
und Palestinian nationalism. Some 
saw it as n war on behalf of Israel's 
Christian allies; others, as an oppor- 
tunity to nip Syriun military expan- 
sion in the bud. At least one minis- 
ter, Sharon, saw it as a chance to 
achieve ail these things; but his view 
was probably shared by Menachem 
Begin and Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who were his partners in 
decision-making. 

The scholar will have no problem 
discerning that the reason given for 
launching this war - the attempted 
assassination of Ambassador Shlo- 
mo Argov in London by a member of 
Abu Nidal’s violently anti-Arafat 
fringe - was nothing but a flimsy 
excuse. For months, this had been a 
war waiting for an excuse to happen. 
Bui what will totally confound him 
or her is the cumbersome way it was 
fought, certainly in a way atypical of 
the IDF, renowned for its lightning 
initiative. 

The scholar, especially if a milit- 
ary historian, will have a hard time 
understanding the military logic in 
the first weeks of the campaign. 
Why, for example, the IDF engaged 
the Syrians in a peripheral and un- 
necessary battle, losing 200 men and 
revealing many of the secrets it was 
keeping for a strategic emergency. 


IT WILL TAKE a genius to unravel 
what happened during those first 
weeks in Lebanon; to fathom the 
intricacies of Sharon's mind as he 
engineered the IDF into position to 
consummate Israel’s marriage with 
Bashir Jemayel's Phalange. 

Without engaging the Syrians, 
Sharon could not take the war to 
Beirut, and without taking the war to 
Beirut, he could not get Bashir into 
the seal of power. The acts of decep- 
tion necessary to hoodwink the gov- 
ernment and the army into marching 
on Beirut are baffling in their daring 
and their simplicity. Take, for exam- 
ple, the crawl of huge armoured divi- 
sions towards the Beirut-Damascus 
highway, ostensibly in response to 
Syrian moves. Israeli divisional com- 
manders did not know at night where 
they would be leading their columns 
to in the morning. They were not 
informed of the minister’s inten- 
tions. Instead, they were left lo fight 
spontaneous battles without the in- 
telligence and operational informa- 
tion required to minimize casualties 
and maximize effectiveness, The 
battle around Bahamdoun, in which 
23 Israelis were killed, is a case study 
on how to expend resources for little 
or no gain. 

The researcher is- going to find, 
though, that technically the IDF 
fought well. There is no doubting the 
brilliant performance by the Israeli 
air force; the impressive coordina- 
tion of land, sea, and air forces; the 
innovative use of infantry-held anti- 
armour missiles in mountainous ter- 
rain, and the smooth operation of 
logistics. 

But this should not surprise the 
^archer. After all, when has the 
IDF fought a battle so well pre- 
pared? And when have the odds 
wen so clearly stacked in Israel’s 
favour? The only thing the IDF had 
against it were the sudden, unex- 
pected quirks, of policy of those 
oirectina the battle from their 

cabinet chairs. 

ISRAEL Had everything going 
for it: months to. prepare; the ole-' 
pf tot B i SUr prt ?e ; super- 
sophisticated battle-management 


control , communications anil intelli- 
gence systems that spanned every- 
thing from Hawkeycs to mini-RPVs. 

Moreover, for the most part, the 
IDF was fighting in areas where it 
was greeted warmly hy the local 
population. If lie’s lucky, thc resear- 
cher may even come .across a faded 
photograph of Israeli soldiers being 
greeted with flowers and rice by the 
predominantly Shi'ite residents of 
Sidon. 

And then thc setbacks. Phalange 
refusing to cooperate in any 
meaningful way; Bashir reluctant to 
accept (he mantle of power delivered 
by Sharon's confused divisions; (he 
sudden turn of the Druse in the 
Shouf from neutral observers into 
enemies; the staying power of Ara- 
fat's PLO in Beirut; the intensity of 
criticism in Israel; Hie inclaniur- 
phosis of the Shi’n hum friend to foe 
to arch enemy; the assassination of 
Bashir Jemayel within days of his 
becoming president; Subra and Sha- 
tilla; the havoc that followed thc 
withdrawal front thc Shouf, the 
havoc that followed the withdrawal 
from Sidon; two broken peace 
treaties; the well-intentioned in- 
volvement and humiliating with- 
drawal of thc Multi-National Force. 

It is a litany of tragedy, made even 
more tragic by the fact that the 
people responsible for forecasting 
the future on behalf of the State had 
warned that Sharon's goal of a 
Christian-dominated Lebanon was 
unattainable from the outset. 

PESSAH three years later and the 
people of Israel are witnessing (he 
modern-day exodus of a confused 
and frightened army from Lebanon 
that has the Syrians firmly in control 
of Beirut and with four times as 
many forces on Lebanese soil than at 
Pessah 1982. 

True, there are no Syrian SAM-6 
sites in Lebanon any more; instead, 
there are SAM-5 sites in Syria, cap- 
able on paper of shooting down a 
plane landing at Herzliya airfield. 
True too that there is no longer a 
PLO infrastructure in Southern 
Lebanon; instead, we have the 
Shi’ites and the radical remnants of 
the PLO. Not only was Haddadland 
not fortified; it was sacrificed. 
Chaos, not stability, was brought to 
Beirut. Uncertainty, not peace, was 
brought to the Galilee. 

Despite the mountains of material 
available to the researcher 50 years 
from now, he or she will find it 
difficult, almost impossible, to com- 
prehend how Israel got itself into 
such Bn incredible mess; how, in 
essence, one man managed to lead 
an entire country on the path to 
predictable catastrophe. 

How those who spoke out against 
this senseless war, before it started 
and while it expanded, were branded 
traitors; were excluded from being 
members of “the nationalist camp.” 
How politicians and soldiers calling 
for sanity were accused of stabbing 
the nation in the back, and journal- 
ists bringing back from the front the 
picture of a demoralized, confused 
and unhappy army were called 
poisoners of public morale. 

But perhaps the thing that will 
confound our researcher more than 
anything else is why nobody was 
called on to answer for the war. 
Those who paid the price for Sabra 
and Shatllla, paid the price for Sabra 
and Shatilla, not for the war. 

Surely in a country where two 


Ing to find out who killed Halm 
Arlosoroff 50 years ago, and who 
was responsible for the collapse in 
the value of bank shares, there 
should' have been at least some 
curiosity as to who was responsible 
for one of the most unfortunate, if 
not the most unfortunate, episode in 
"Israel's history. □ 
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Sea water treatment on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
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hotel and spa 

, , And nhioiig (hem nil was found none like Daniel.’* (Daniel 1, 19) 

For reservations and further information please contact:- 
The Daniel Hotel and Spa directly-— Tel: 052 54-4444 Telex: 341812 
or Reservation System Inc., North America — Tel: Toll Free 800-223-1588 
Telex: 426526 
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Fasikaandthe 

BetaYisrael 

How do the Ethiopian Jews celebrate Pessuh in Africa? 
Which of their ancient traditions have they set asidein : 
Israel? SHOSHANA BEN-DOR and JEFF HALPtK 
answer these and other questions about the Beta Yistael. . 
THE APPROXIMATELY 28,000 Midrushic and in part rerop«JJj ! , 
Jews of Ethiopia (Beta Yisraei) rep- ruTcs and regulations. The 
resent one of the oldest branches of sets the model for alloun wi . 
the Jewish people. They have mnny days. All work ceases and ' 
religious practices related directly to Tael, nfter bathing, put an 
t biblical injunctions,' Others stent- Sliubbat clothes- the drenese ^ 
, rning from practices that date from woinun trailing on the gro L 
| the First and Second Temple sign that they do not w»« ... 

r periqds, before the tie to main- much on this day of rest. . 


nerxcimim’s a ‘‘dew stream Judaism WHS cut 


, . , y Children and elders 1 Their yearly cycle of holidays Is . synagogue - they HL, 

tn prayer. (Above) Child watches as her mother generally similar to that of main- groups but with no barrier 

weaves. (Below) Jeffi/ig pottery stamped with the stream, Rabbinic Judaism, but not them. On the following wf. 

Magetl David. On the com: Making keeta. Identical - Beta Yisraei retaining again gather to pray belWFLj 

' - ■ . ;'j more of the ancient forms. For ex- ing of their Shabbat m ■ ^ 

i , irfrii .“"P 1 ?. they observeRosh Hodcsh, like other meals on hoW; ^ 

■MaAs; ' the New Month Day, as a iioly day occasions and other 

•PRK& simitar to Shabbat. And they sions, is communal, tne^^ 

' *■ , observe the first day of Nissan (the Inge eating tpgethei^ g, 

: ■ JEL month of Pessah), called Lnfsa/i, as of the Synagogue. The ^ 

V dk No*;Yeart Day, in accordance with Jews cat their food eo ^ 

: ■ • - a syww A.- r & bibUcal passage, “This 1 month consider . 

" v • • 'Wftb I s for you th? first of a violation ofpabbatpre*^ 

monlhslyou shall make if the Tirst (like the Saddurees ™ 

Cu ia'' "■§ : ^ ntl, wt^-yeiar,” (Exodus 12:2) Temple period, the Karai 

'■ ' J (* Tf ac, ®“j 1 Ros ^ Sa with^«i exceptio^. 

book about it, Hbhukktl, which.wore ’ „* 

f *; *1 ^ J* W :i V I' *i^* w *^ a v,f ‘ ’ '* ! V ? ’^V *” ’ . • 



The Jews of Ethiopia also had a l 
special pilgrimage festival of their i 
own. Commemorating the renewal 
of the covenant in the time of Ezra ] 
and Nehemiah .they would mark the 
Sigd (“Holiday of Prostration”) by 
ascending a mountaintop. reading 
biblical passages relating to the cove- . 
nant and praying for a return to Zion 
- of themselves and of all the Jews 
who strayed or got lost during the 
millennia. They also celebrate a 
second Shavuot, seven weeks after 
Succot, since their rainy season com- 
es in the summer and there is no 
harvest till early winter. 

LnCE THE other holy days. Pessah, 
called Faslka or Korvan (Sacrifice), 
is marked in strict accordance with 
biblical injunctions. On the Nissan 
New Year’s Day, which precedes 
Pessah by two weeks, the priests 
begin to teach their congregants ab- 
out the coming festival and warn 
them to make preparations so that i 
they will not be gone from the village 
during Passover week, for anyone 
who does not observe Pessah is con- 
sidered to have severed his tie to the 
Jewish people (Numbers 9:13). If, 
nevertheless, someone must be ab- 
sent , he or she must eat matza during 
the holiday and perform the ritual 
sacrifice a month later. Similarly, 
any person who is ritually unclean, 
such as a menstruating woman . or 
someone who has buried the dead, 
cannot partake of the communal 
sacrifice and thus must do so a month 
after the festival, as laid down in 
Numbers 9:6-12. (Rabbinic Juda- 
ism, too, has what it refers to as 
“Pessah Rattan” [Pessah Minor] ex- 
actly one month after the real Pes- 
sail.) 

The day after Lalsan Nissan 
New Years Day, preparations for 
Pessah begin. The men go in search 
of sheep - enough to feed the entire 
village in the communal Seder -. 
carefully inspecting them for ritual 
fitness before buying them. Fout 
days before the holiday the priests 
make the rounds of the village and 
tell all the women that houseclean- 
ing time has arrived. Everything is 
removed from the house, a thatched, 
circular structure called a tukul , and 
thoroughly cleaned lest It contain 
any leaven. All straw utensils, such 
as the circular tabic (mosev) and 
baskets, are soaked and put away, 
and new ones used in their stead. 
Since the major kitchen utensils are 
of pottery, the housewife simply 
.makes new ones for Pessah, either - 
smashing or selling the old ones. 

The day before Pessah (Nissan 14) - 

■ is a fast day for the entire commun- 
Ity, and not just for first-born males 
as it is for other Jews. Just before 
sunset on Pessah Eve, the sheep are 
slaughtered, and some of the blood 
is sprinkled on the doorposts of the 
houses, just as recorded in the Bible. 
The meat is roasted (Exodus 12:26- 
27), 

Then, with the onset of the festiv- 

■ al v the communal Seder is held, the : 
meti eating irr conformity with the 

' . P.BKage/This is the way you must 
eat it; with' your belt fastened, your 
; sandals on your feet, and your staff 
jit your hand-!’ (Exodus 12:11) Even * 
’ '.in the Ethiopian diaspora. Beta Vls- 
,f r a&l hold only, ope Seder, and do not 
■' havej ;the,Haggada which developed , 
. as,, we. know it . in the , Talmujilc 
period. They instead recite Passover ; 

■ prayers from the Yakaheen Masaf, 

* ^ y ground prayerbook, qnd- 
sing songs. After the meal a prayer 
i 1 . sefvic^ is held praising God for thb 
; Bxodps from Egypt and for the 
Miracle of the* parting of the Red 
everyone retires to .Ms 

/ ‘ < ^eta^itirafel possess a unique con- 
"^J- Q^harnefZi leavened food ban- , 
1 'hep;du;lit^ tlie. Pessah week. Any < 


food to which water has been added 
in its preparation can become 
hametz, and therefore all food is 
prepared just before each meal - 
including the keeta , or matza - and 
all leftovers are thrown away. Milk, 
too, is used only for one day, and 
dairy products such as cheese or 
yoghurt, which must ferment, or 
butter, are not used at all. Matza is 
baked from flour kept completely 
dry, mixed on the spot with freshly 
drawn water and baked over a fire 
before each meal in the shortest 
possible time; it comes out round, 
but higher and softer than the usual 
matza, something like an eshtannur 
(or Iraqi) pita. On Shabbat, when no 
cooking can be done, Ethiopian 
Jews eat toasted grains unmixed with 
water instead of keeta. 

In conformity with the Shabbat 
model, the entire week of Pessah is 
treated as a period of complete ab- 
stention from any work except cook- 


ing. The laws of family purity, in 
general carefully observed by Ethio- 
pian Jews, are guarded even more on 
Passover, when sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. 

PESSAH HAD great meaning for 
Beta Yisraei in Elhiopia. Not only 
did it signify a tie to the Jewish 
people, but, for Ethiopian Jews who 
until recently believed they were the 
last Jews left on earth, it also i ex- 
pressed their deep feelings of exile 
from their cherished Holy Land. 

In their darkest hours they looked 
to the Exodus from Egypt as a model 
of hope and salvatidn. In 1862, for 
example, beset by great missionary 
pressures, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of Jews abandoned their 
villages in an attempt to recreate the 
Exodus and finally reach Zion. Most 
died on the way, and the remnants 
straggled back to their homes. Had 
they succeeded, they would have 


been among the fi rst modem olim to 
Jerusalem - 20 years before what 
Zionist history calls the First Aliya, 
20 years before the first mass aJiya of 
the Jews of Yemen, and more than 
40 years before the coming of the 
Zionists. The fact that they had lost 
their lands in the long wars with the 
Ethiopian Christians, with all that 
land means to peasant farmers in 
Ethiopia, only increased their feel- 
ings of alienation and rootlessness, 
only strengthened their feelings of 
exile. For all these reasons Pessah 
meant something special to them. 

It is difficult to say whether that 
meaning remains for BetaYisrael in 
Israel, now that most of them have 
been reunited with mainstream 
Jews. Since they cannot sacrifice 
here, they cannot hold the Seder 
according to biblical injunctions and 
their own traditions. Wishing to 
unite with Israeli Jews and be accepted 
by them, newcomers in absorption 


centres have eschewed their own 
Seders in favour of those organized 
by the Jewish Agency or Ministry for 
Religious Affairs. At these Seders, 
led by Orthodox rabbis according to 
the Israel Defence Forces “uniform 
Haggada,” little of their own tradi- 
tions can find expression. Even 
though' an Amharic-language Hag- 
gada was published last year, need- 
less to say it promotes traditional 
Rabbinic ceremony over the Ethio- 
pian one. 

Signs are, however, that Ethio- 
pian Seders, however modified, wilt 
retain at least some of their meaning 
and content. In a healthy expression 
of cultural pride and solidarity, 
many Ethiopian residents of Beer- 
sheba have rented a hall for their 
communal meal. As Pessah begins, 
they will surely be thinking of, and 
praying for, their families who have 
not yet completed their Exodus from 
Ethiopia to Zion. □ 
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Uthograpkby Moshe Pang 

“..and gr ant us joy on this feast of Passover.” asm* wpga* 

"ntn sin Dl'a wntptyi..? *.™. 



A Happy Passover from 

Bank Happalimi 
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“TIME WAITS for nn one, it passes 
you by,” says a popular American 
song of about 50 years ago. 

“This month ik yours," God tells 
the Jews (Exodus 12:2) just before 
wc leave Egyptian bondage for free- 
dom, in the first commandment Me 
gives us ns a people. 

The Talmudic Sages explain (Mid- 
rash Tunhuma, Buhcr edition, Bo 
12): Rabbi Ychoshuahen Levi said: 
This is like the king who has a watch, 
and when his son reaches mHturily 
the king tells him: "Until now (his 
watch was mine; now the lime has 
dime for you to possess it.” In like 
manner, until now God had pro- 
claimed the arrival of the new month 
and decided when to make a leap 
year. Now that the Israelites had 
attained maturity, God said tn them: 
“Until now I reckoned and fixed the 
months and the years; now ( am 
handing them over to you." 

What pessimistic passivism and 
abdication of responsibility I hut 
American song expresses! Wlut 
optimism and readiness to assume 
responsibility is displayed by the 
early Jewish leaeheis in taking what 
is on the surface a simple declaration 
about the month of Nissan, the 
month of the Pessah events, and 
transforming it into an order and a 
challenge to man to control his time. 

AS Wli KNOW from the Bible and 
Iron* physics, lime Inis no existence 
nr value of its own. It has meaning 
only in relation to uctinns occurring 
in space and observed by creatures 
who measure purposefully. 

The Bible and the Talmudic 
Sages, who ore host rated the Bible 
into u music of everyday life, try to 
teach us to be the masters of time, 
rather limn - as implied by that 
American sung - its slaves und vic- 
tims. 

In the Bible, time is God's first gift 
to, or rather Mis first intimation of 
what we refer to as. civilization. 

On the fourth day nf Creation, we 
read in Genesis 1:14. God said, "Let 
there he lights in the expanse of the 
sky... as signs for the run W/»i (“set- 
times" or “feslivals"|, and for the 
days, and for the yciirx.'* 

This is the Bible's first mention of 
God creating anything as a “sign"- 
which has to he seen and understood 
by an intelligence able to act on it 
towards some purpose. 

The weeks and the months are riot 
mentioned here. The seven-day 
week that we know is only implied, a 
little later in Genesis 1, when we are 
told that God completed Creation 
and rested on the seventh day. ■ 

The days gnd the ycarsi then, are. 
more or less fixed cyclical milters, 
coming with a rigid mathematical 
regularity predetermined by the 
Creator, at a pace measured by (be . 
sun. 

The month, however, determined 
by the irregular, cycle of (he moon, is 
left for man to control, It is treated 
the next time the Bible treats time, in 
the passage front Exodus cited at the 
beginning of this article. Beforte giv- 
ing Moses and the Jews detailed . 
instructions on how to prepare for 
their freedom march out of Egypt, 
God- as the Talmudic Sages see it - 
: hands oveir the control of time to 
humanity -'through His chosen 
agents , the Jewish people now being 
■ bom. In fact, as holed, the firs) task 
He assigns them ' as o people I is to 
coritrol Bn\o.; ■. ' 

IN Midrash' Shmo^ Rablpa ,13, the 
Sages offer no: fewer than 25 inter- 
pretations or elaborations i of: the 
“This month is yodrt 1 ’ pftBiafeei One , 
.tells -us: The Ministering Ahgels 
asked God, "Master of (h.e untverec, 

. when do You fix t h^ moWlrn'l f ’ God 
said, “You and I. accept whatever 
Israel decides about (he schedule of 
the leap years." He reminded the 


MASTERS 
OF TIME 

Before the Jews left Egypt three millennia 
ago, they were given the key to liberty: 
the privilege and responsibility of 
controlling time. The Post's MOSHE KOHN 
looks at time in the context of Pessah. 
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"he primordial serpent: The Totter of Babel. 


»ngcls of whal He had told Israel 
(Leviticus 23157), “ These are Clod's 
mq'adim for jrpu tq proclaim - ‘von’: 
whenever yon set Ihem, IhoSe are 
the only set-times I have." And Odd 
said to Israel . “Formerly I controlled 
the llmcj... biit now it Is all lit ydur , 
hands; whatever you say goes, f am 
bound hy your determinations as to 
Ihe leap yean.’ 1 

The same Mldntsh tells us: Which' 
blessing are we to lay on seeing the 
moon when the new month is being 
officially proclaimed? ACcordlng to 
some, “Blessed Is Ood for renewing 
Hie ntonlha." Others say, “Blessed is 


Cod for sanctifying the months." 
But others say, “Blessed is Cod for 
sanctifying Israel," for until Israel 
proclaims and sanctifies the new- 
month, .nothing has been sanctified 
(he. , the new month has not 'official. 

Indeed, In. the special Mtlssaf 
PJ*WJ of'Roah Hodesh, the New 
Mouth Day, we say, “Be blessed 
Qodt to sanctifying Israel and the 
. New Mouth Days,'“ln the Klddtuh. 
■ “M: on Ihe svee of the festivals, the 
septihiesJ thstcohti tnithe caien- 
jUraideipAoin^ ^ w 


Isrnel and the limes." tin SUahhui 
Eve, on the other hand. which. ns 
noted, comes with a mathematical 
regularity determined at Creation, 
we say only, "Be blessed, Giul. lor 
sanctifying the Sabbath." Although 
there was once a Jernsuleni practice 
of saying, “...Israel and the Sub- 
bath." (This is discussed in I’cssaliim 
117 b.) 

THIS IS only a small snmplying ol 
the preoccupation of the Jewish 
teachers down the ages with time 
and its uses by matt. Ill Judaism, time 
is not some fearsome decree of fate, 
or a disease to he fought by vitamins, 
hormones and plastic surgery. It is 
not the tyrant described by Dr. Lai i y 
Dosscy in his book. Space. Tum < mil 
Medicine : 

“Our lives are so chronmncl rurally 
dominated that we not only have 
become unconscious of the cycles in 
nature, we have become inured to 
the cycles within ourselves... We 
watch time, we are fixated mi it... 
most of us are dominated by it. We 
do few things as well as we watch 
time,,. Constantly watching, always 
watching, it is we who arc in the 
service of time - we, biological 
clocks ourselves with our internal 
rhythms and cycles, constantly wit- 
nessing our own death, continuing to 
watch, watch, watch.” 

That is so when you regard lime ns 
an inexorable force that “waits for 
no one, it passes you by." In Juda- 
ism, as in physics, not only does time 
wait for us, but there is no time 
without us. We fix the times. And we 
do so in order to give it, and there- 
fore our lives, creative content und 
meaning. This is why in the Mid- 
rashinv quoted above , the main point 
is that it is up to man to choose the 
day on which the new rribnth is to 
begin, and todecidc when a month is 
to be added to the calbndaf, making 
that year a leap year, 

THE ANCIENT Egyptians, who 
worshipped the sun god Ru, had n 
calendar based on the sun, in which 
the year was divided into 12 equal 
periods of 30 days each. The five 
days and several hours remaining for 
the completion of Ihe solar cycle had 
. no place in that calendar. The Mos- 
lems, on the other hand, live strictly 
according' to a lunar calendar, which 
is about 11 days abort of the solar 
cycle. As a .result, the Ramadan 
month, for.example, has no set sen- 
, son but falls about 11 days earllpr 
each successive year. 

The Jewish calendar is a concert of. 
the rhythms of both the sun and the 
nioon. This is because the Bible 
obnlmands us to observe Pqssnh in- 
; “f s ?P lin 8 wpnth" (Deuteronomy 
'j ‘ ^ a ^ a purely lunar colon- 

'dar, Pessah. like .Ramadan, would 
be moving backwards around die 
solar year, eventual^ comlngin win- 
ter, autumn, etc. To keep Pessnh 
.dancing within the circle of spring, 
then, we have to keep the lunar and 
; solar calendars dancing In coordina- 
tion with each other. We do this by 
im,',” 8 leap ? Mrs “ needed, 

seven tunes every 19 years, 

“’“i. 1 Iave J° Ke *«> il that Yom 
.W r L a sabbath of Complete 
rest (Leviticus 16:31, 23:321, 

dav’to.fa °“ ot Sun <>»y, <ue 
WMkt“?a ^ aflet ‘he 

m 6 ^ babt5at of complete rest" 

SoluS, *? ! ? me ’ some 
' anf i y.Marheshvan , Kislev, and 
iMhtJt added In leap 

yem30^ 29 ? y,andtap,l « r 
delay the first day of Tlshri, the 

S LM m wedunoi allow the 


whims, us llw Moslems do by ion 0 r 

ingtlK-sun.N.irjircwelujundbytltt 

Min. US Ilk.- uiil'il'iii Lfgypiiuiis bound 
iK iiiscIves by n defective malhem,. 
heal formula. leaving five daysd, nt 
ling at the end of each year becaira 
they ignored the moon. 

"The sun." Prof. Mircea Eliadc 
h;is written (in I'atterns in Compm- 
mr Religion), “is always the same, 
always ilself, never in any sense 
'becoming.’ The moon, on the other 
hand, is a body which waxes, wanes, 
and disappear, a body whose exist- 
enee is .subject to the universal law of 
becoming, of birth and death.... It 
might be said that the moon shows 
man his true liiiinnn condition; that 
in ;i sense man looks at himself, and 
finds himself anew in the life of the 
11101*11.*’ 

Lor Rabbi Joseph Her Solovci- 
tcliik. it is even more dynamic. For him 
the moon s behaviour is a signal to 
man to become (iod's partner in 
Creation hy continuing whal He be- 
gan. He says [Ish Hahalacha)\ 
“When a Jew goes out of doors and 
beholds a pale crescent moon spin- 
ning gossamer threads of light io 
space . he recites a blessing over it.... 
In the orderly procession of the 
moon in its orbit , Jewry secs diminu- 
tion and renewal, the impairment of 
Creation and its repair.... Man is 
supposed to repair what his Creator 
has impaired.... The Creator of the 
universe diminished Creation some- 
what to give man an opportunity to 
earn the crown of creator and pro- 
ducer.’’ 

Time is not merely a river that 
"passes you by." Says Solovcitchik: 
“Judaism does not care for excessive 
subjectivism... The fact that io 
Haluehn the concept of time is bound 
up with defined lime periods -days, 
weeks, months, years, Shndltot 
(seven-year cycles). Jubilees (half- 
century cycles) - demonstrates that 
Judaism does not desire a flowing 
stream, but a specificity of time. The 
quintessence or the I lalacha's out- 
look on -lime is n monil-clliical and 
practical one... The pinnacle of 
ethico-mornl and religious perfec- 
tion to which the Toni aspires is man 
as creator.” 

THERE IS NO room here to nnfoW 
the entire fascinating saga of hw 
our forebears proclolmcd, sanctified 
and celebrated the New Month Days 
and fixed the leap years, with ail the 
problems that attended the process- 
both internal problems and those 
between our ancestors nnd their ex- 
ternal enemies. But it is clear that 
Judaism has always been concern™ 
with sanctifying tune and making ij 
a tool for the sanctification o\ 
ourselves, with enriching it so il may 
enrich us, with mastering »[ 
harnessing it for humun use so It may 
humanize instead of drive us. 

This is not as obvious as it m y 
seem. It certainly was not obviousw 
antiquity. It still Is not obvious 
vast segments of humanity regaroj 
loss of the socio-economic-poitt 
system In which they are living.^ 
pie who by day wish for to® 1 . 
at night long for the day. P®pP* 
whom every day is n fbghtj 
tbemBelves and from 'time, * 
they see only as a predacious 
stalking them. People for whom B* 
only division of time is teto'eeo 
sunrise and the next - a period PJJJ 
, , and ’•time-killing;’ flight 
a short period of sleep dl, nng , 
■ many of them do not even -kn 

anything better to dream abou ■ 

IN THIS oonneciion , wo shouMJ*" 
in mind not only God’s comm 
ing us to direct, 83 
. activities of the moon. We toom® 
aware also of that other IjL 



1 ' When the Blessed Holy One reproached the moon, it fell, sending sparks flying throughout the firmament - those are the stars."- Mid rash. 


ity: Shabbat, the once-every-seventh 
day of rest. 

The Genesis account of Creation 
mentions that God finished working 
in sue days and rested on the seventh . 
But the first time the term shabbat 
appears in the Bible is in Exodus 
16:23. We are told that the Jews 
gathered two portions of manna on 
the sixth day, because “tomorrow is 
a day of sacred rest, a rest day - 
shabbat - holy to God.” 

But the Talmudic Sages are not 
satisfied. The fact that at Creation 
God rested from His labours on the 
seventh day and sanctified it is not 
enough to warrant imposing it on . 
human beings. So they humanize the 
Shabbat by their unique exegesis, in 
a comment on Exodus 2:11, “When 
Moses was grown up, he went out to 


his kinsmen and saw their toil.” 
Here is what the Sages say about this 
(Midrash Shmot Rabba 1 :28): 

Moses saw that the Jews had no 
respite, so he went to Pharaoh and 
said to him, “If you don’t let your 
slaves rest at least one day in seven, 
they will die on you.” Pharaoh said, 
“Very well, do with them as you 
say.” So Moses went and instituted 
the ShRbbat rest day for them. 

And how did they spend those 
weekly rest days? Reading the 
scrolls they had, which told how the 
Blessed Holy One was going to liber- 
ate them (Shmot Rabba 5:18; Mid- 
rash Tehillim 119:38). 

Not merely “passing” or “killing” 
time, not just resting, but learning 
about hope and freedom. 

So the first two steps that the Jews 


took towards national liberation - 
observing a weekly day of rest from 
toil and managing the months- were 
the steps of personal liberation front 
the bondnge of time and of seizing 
contiol of time. 

Now it is not merely a Rabbinic 
fancy that links the weekly Shabbat 
with the Exodus. We are comman- 
ded concerning Shabbat in the Ten 
Commandments, of which there are 
two versions. In the first version 
(Exodus 20:8-11) we are told, “Re- 
member - zachor - the shabbat day 
and keep it holy,” because “in six 
days God made heaven and earth 
and sea... and He rested on the 
seventh day...” 

In the second version (Deuter- 
onomy 5:12-15) we are lold: 
"Observe - shamor - the shabbat 


day and keep it holy.... Remember 
that you 'were a slave in Egypt and 
God . . . freed you from there. . . that is 
why God... has commanded you to 
observe the shabbat day." 

So we are told to keep Shabbut not 
merely ns a tribute to something God 
did before we were on the scene and 
is now telling us to “remember” - 
namely, thnt He created during six 
days and rested on the seventh. We 
are also to “observe” it in recollec- 
tion of something wc saw with our 
own eyes and experienced with our 
own bodies: our birth as a free, 
sovereign, responsible people - a 
people in control of our time, a 
people with lime in our hands, not 
on our hands. 

The connection between Shabbat 
and Pessah is also clearly hinted in 


The Prestige Watch— at the Frozen Price 


The name Cartier has always 
bean synonymous In my mind 
with exclusivity and fine taste, 
for me, people wearing the 
famed Cartier watch, have a 
definite hallmark. True, Cartier 
achieved fame In the lest 
century for their artistic jewelry, 
found in the main In the courts 
of «lnQ8. But Cartier's main 
plalm to fame lay in their 
Innovation — the wrlatwatch. 
Cartier was the first to think of 
the wristwatch as an all year 
round accessory, regardless of 
the passing seasons. and 
fashions. They: realised ■ that 
people of discerning taste 
would prefer to Invest a bit more 
!n a watch that was an exclusive 
piece of jewelry and would be of 
service for a long time; This 
appt-bach proved to be a wise 
tine, arid IS' still an Important 
factor In. the purchase of a 
Cartier yvatch. ' - v . 

The remarkable three-colour 
gold combination (red, yellow 
qnd whl(e^ has helped make the 
Cartjpp wq'tch a byword, and the 
Watch Sought by people whp . 
appreciate their own worth. 
Israelis, enthralled by the Cartier 1 
watch’, have rushed to buy one 
on their trips to peris, paid the* 
full price and returned home 
with failings of satisfaction; and 
•pride...:, .,y;. - 


With the holiday coming up, I 
decided to treat myself to a 
present, a late, model Cartier 
Santos, whioh, I've been told, 
costs the equivalent of 
!S1,150;000 in Paris. Since none 
of my friends was planning to fly 
to Paris, I decided to look around 
to see if 1 could purchase a 
Cartier watch here. It took 
virtually no time to find the 
Padanl jewelry house at 144 
Hayarkon Street In Tel Aviv. I 
must admit honestly that, at the 
outset* I was nervous about 
walking Into the Padani place 
with its very exclusive 
appearance. I felt that prices 
there would be beyond my 
reach. 

My curiosity was arousSd; I, had 
set myself a I SI, 260,000 limit for 
my Cartier watch (ori^the 
assumption that in Israel '^he .. 
watch would cost more than 'ip 
Paris). i. 

I must tail you that, on entering, I ■ 
felt as though I had arrived in 
Rome, Paris or London. The 
sales staff received me cordially 
end offered their help but 
allowed me to browse among 
the abundance of jewelry in 
their showcases. But I ; was . 
Idoking for the Cartier and, sure 
enough, one of the display cases 
contained the famed Cartier' 
Watches In a wide .variety of- 1 
models, Some; we re gold, aomov 
silver- with, stylised ; Roman.-'- 


numerals on a multicoloured 
dial. There wore watches with all 
gold cases, and the ultra- 
modern Panther models, the- 
craze of the jet set. 

The Santos was also there in 
various versions for men and 
women (see photo). This was 
the watch I'd been looking for. 
My heart began to pound 
violently because I was about to 
find out whether the Cartier 
Santos could become my very 
own... As it turned out, the 
Padani people who have, 
received exclusive 
representation rights for Cartier 
in Israel — of course, after a 
most careful check by the very 
exacting Cartier people — 

. succeeded in surprising me. My 
Santos , watch came to only 
IS840,o6o, while the identical 
watch, as I said above, sells foF 
IS1 ,1.50,000 in Paris. At Padani 
they Informed me that watch 
prices have been frozen by the ' 
package deal, unlike the : prices 
for gold and diamond jewelry. 
This means a tremendous profit 
fbr those Israelis who take; 
advantage of thia before the end 
of the fr'^aie period... It is 
important -.to , mention the 
famous Must vyqlche? by Cartier 
available berfh at prices from 
15360,000/ . v -r ., ' . 

Havipg -budgeted, a- sum .far 
beyond . what* mV new CartiBr..: 
watch cost nle, 'kasfcdd to see- 


some diamond rings, and I was For further details, go to Padani, 
shown some lovely designs, 144 Hayarkon St., Tel Aviv, Tel. 
found only in exclusive shops in 248143, 242428. 
the capitals of the world. Yes, - . 

prices here correspond to the I 

type, size and number of 
diamonds. But in (he 
“inheritances” corner, where, 
real bargains are available, I 
found a stunning diamond ring 
for IS300,000! There were lad ies 
there who came awdy wjth 
some fantastically beautiful ^ 
necklaces, with diamonds, 
pearls or ancient coins, the like 
of which will probably always be 
beyond my means. 

I also enjoyed the. charming 
Padani packaging, and 
appreciated the warranty that 

cornea with every Cartier wateb.- 
So you see, there are , times 
when the freeze comes up with 
advantages no one had 
previously consldered...And 
that's the story of how I visited 
the most prestigious jewelry 
shop in Israel, and now for What 
the Cartier watch would have 
coat me. in Paris, I acquired here 
. at Padani, a Cartier Santos and a 
, diamond ring. A highly" 
successful package deal all told. 

For.further detail 8, go to Padani, . 

144 Hayarkon St., Tel Aviv, Tel. * ..i . 

248143,242428. 


* Alj pricey as. Of the time of 
writing. (March 22; 1985). 





“I BELIEVE Reform Judaism has 
legitimized assimilation. The Ortho- 
dox are the only ones who arc hold- 
ing the fort. Conservatism? It could 
have been the wave of the future, if it 
were practised. But it isn’t practised. 
In this synagogue, the largest Con- 
servative congregation in the United 
States, we gel 150 people on a non- 
barmitzva Shabbat - out of a mem- 
bership of 2,000 families." 

Rabbi Armond Cohen, for 52 
years the spiritual leader of Cleve- 
land's Park Synagogue, sits ruminat- 
ing in his huge, wood-panelled 
study, 

Park, designed by Erie Mendel- 
sohn and dedicated in 1951, is an 
exceptional example of synagogue 
architecture. It stands imposingly in 
33 acres - 130 dunnms - of its own 
grounds, in the suburb of Cleveland 
( Iciglits. Originally the congregation 
was the Cleveland Jewish Centre, in 
the old Jewish neighbourhood 
around JN.Sib Siit-ei. 

"I found this plate." Rabid Cohen 
■;ays with piiile. Ii had been an 
exclusive private school, built by the 
Rockefeller liiniity. I he school went 
ml" liquidation , and the Jewish emi- 
V’lrj'.llioil picked lip I lie iMIlilf |»l up. 
* • 1 1 v I"| IIIIO. I In 111 then, no lew 

had Ini'ii .ih If In live in this neigh- 
bourhood 

Ih.- vast, ih >nied sanctuary is 
i;m*. I l«y .nr ark In Ai'ain. 

.Mon i.'.sii I' 1 n r< a 'jMcious andiinr- 
itim. I Ins V'.rs tilled I., isipiii it) le 
cciitlv when llenrv kis;ini:L - i dcli- 
vereil the hist in ihc 4 om> legal ion's 
MMiesol winter lectin es 

Now, oil a hillcrlv cold, overt. isl 


Conservative BSt iiriates ! 



t Above) Itiibhi Anvil, t Cohen in hi s I', irk Sytiitf’ORur sillily. (Below) The Cleveland Jewish Centre at Grtmiwootl Avenue uiut /• /W5l/i Street. 


altcriionii. tlit whole complex it 
sounds with an ethiring e ill phi less, 
liscn the .secret ai its ami the libra- 
rian have gone home early, because 
tire- road* art turning treacherous. 

Park is planning to build n new 
Sunday school in Pepper Pike, farth- 
er cast, where almost all of its con- 
gregants now live. $2.5 million have 
already been raised. A further $2m. 
will doubtless be forthcoming. After 
all, Park boasts among its mem- 
bership such pillars of Cleveland 
philanthropy as the Rainer family. 

But (he synagogue itself "will nev- 
er leave this place, " and so, says 
Rabbi Cohen, he will slay In his 
home nearby. “I am j homer Shah- 
bat," he explains. 

THE EMPTINESS and IpnelincssoF 
that afternoon well suited Cohen’s 
melancholy tnonplogue. "Both Con- 
servative and Reform Jewry are 
painlessly slipping into assimilation^ 
The hallmarks oF Jewish identity - 
the Jewish home, kashtut. ondSha(>- 
bat - ore all disappearing. 

"If our Conservative temple 
attendance is low. the Reform is 
even lower. The vast majority of . 
U.S. Jewry have given up the Shab- 
bat. Kashmir Just ask the butchers. 
And as for the Jewish family, when I 
first came to Cleveland I would per- 
form a conversion perhaps once in 
eight yean; now I do at least one a 
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week. In this congregation,' 50 per. 
cent of marriages involve a previous- 
ly non-Jewish partner. ' ;• ' : • 

- 'When r cartte here, divorce, was^a 
rarity. Now half our marriages end in 
divorce: Amidmost couples live 
together before they get married. 

"We have never had so Hebraical- 
ly illiterate a community throughout 
Jewish history. The ToraJias dis- 
appeared from among the Jewish 
people/ 

"I still believe in Conservative 
Judaism. The masses were not going 


• lo he Orthodox; and ‘Conservatism 
, offered a way of making the Law 

• applicable IH modern-^ ay America. 

"But there must;:be. a Law* 
Halacha is indispensable to Judaism: 
Without thelaw, we are an aharchlq’ 
■ people- I've come |o appreciate that 
mo re and moire over the years." 

Rabbi Cohen admits that he has 
moved to the right in his thinking. 
‘‘When I was at the Seminary’! -he is 
referring to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary In New Yorkr I was known 
as nshefgetz. But I’ve faced up w th? 



; facts of life, the fact of the nssimila- 
. tion of American Jewry . 

“On kashrut, we In the Cbngerva- 
. tiye movement say your home 
should be kosher, ana when you eat 
■ out you must not eat meat. On 
Shabbat we say - these are very 
sensible rules laid down by our Rab- 
. binical Assembly's law committee - 
you may ride to shift, but nowhere 
* else. Synagogues together with light- 
ing candles and making kidduBh, is a 

vital part of the Shabbat. 

"Blit (his fbluM .Am 


some judgment, While most ol J* 
Rabbinical Assembly membenoo.. 
ns it rule, live by the Lsw, IlielsilyM 
not, l don't know If there u «* 

.i — < ^ in ihlamnereeBuM 


our library, and posted a notlre 
the synagogue that S*y 
able for perusal. Bui the llbruiu 
tells me that no one comes even 

l0 °1 preachl'lke this ftomthepul^. 


‘But (his takes some thought, and my people enjoy hearing nwwy 


IN THE REFECTORY of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminafy in New - 
York .(Conservative) . the atmos- 
phere is like a yeshivn. Studious and 
Orthodox. Everyone wears n fclppa , 
Even one of tjpwonien sludenlp. . 

Tt is hard to reconcile tfaUj oirnps* •' 

' phere w| t h Rabbi ;Coheri*S descrip- 
tion of a fading, fyjlcd njovenieni . 

One woman studept, carefully 
washes Iter' hands thrdo times, as 
prescribed by the religious’ ritual, 

. and solemnly Intones tie blcfeingp 
before beginning her meal. No ode ( ia; 
Watching her. Her behaviour, In (his 
niiliou, is regarded as entirely natp- 
Ml. * -I 

The JTS nnd (he Rabbinical 
Assembly waited only, ui^til The 


Signs of revival 


woman In the pulpltrwiitrths steady 
sipping of traditional religion which 
Rabbi Coheiiclalimtodi^ernin (ho 
movement. On the contrary, they- 
;.sny, white this developtrient «»<«» 


death of their late great talmudlc 
luminary, Professor Saul Ucber- 
n)an, who was himself rigorously 
Orthodox, before voting to accept 
wonton into their midst. The Refdrnt 
rabbiuutc hod done so o decade 
earlier, and a majority, pf the Con- 
servatives fell there could.be.no 
further postponement of ll)£ deci- 
sion to face up to the challenge of 
feminism In Judaism . . . - ,, 

Conservative rabbis, even Ihosfi 

whd opposed die move- say It would RAEBl Victot.'Bdf^itn' ' ; for li ■ *»'*>$•: 

be facile tyldenufy the uceyiancc of years 


left, it is at Ihesamo time nan of „ 
broader religious ,ffevivhl which j, 
■affecting the Conservative I cleray 

and; more slowly, a Considerable 
port of theypunger laity;- 

! . rabbi victQc 


Shabbat. The same Is truer 
aspects of Jewish life at C W 

Rnmah. Everyone Is required 

vote time to study, from tho.camp 
leaders to the kitchen helpers. 

THE religious revival among g' 
ger Conservative m = rab ®” e 0 ?die 
ably less manifest in some- ®>. 4( 

larger congregations ”, ■ 

smaller communihes; _ g 

suggests. Since tire f aw j not : 
whole is numerically vast 
nearly (is centralized as tn # 

' movement (or as 

: V ; ;- ttottnjaii. 'continues, Orthodoxy), the trends 

■ and’nKL'b^ 41 ’ E? 6ile T?*'- 10 register »* «» tl0,,w,d P 


tlve congregation in New Orleans, 
and now co-director of the Mesorati 
Movement in Israel, says much of 
tne credit for this revival musl go to 
. Camp Ramah, the JTS Summer 
camp network with seven facilities 
across North America. 

some 2 > 50 ° children 
and 1,500 young. staffers attend the 
camps, and they emerge, says Hoff. 
■ . “Sffmuch more observance- 
aw S'?' Many of them are motl- 
, va^dvtd fill-leadership positions in 
• “ e,r Communities In later 
- years.; 



j,-- 1 ;; L 1 f j ; f, i 

■y. , 
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The trend towards stride . 

TODAY, APWL^ ! 


these things. They expecl me to say 
them. But they don’t take them 
seriously." 

He says that Rabbi Arthur Lelly- 
velcl, a Clevelaml Reform rahbi of 
national repute, was writing non- 
sense when he aigiied recently, in 
the loc.nl Jewish newspaper, that 
Reform Judaism makes demands on 
its adherents. “What demands? 
What duties?" he asks. 

Rabbi Cohen is long past retire- 
ment age but stays on "because my 
duty is here. I took a vow to preserve 
Judaism and serve the Jewish people 
as long as God gives inc strength . My 
satisfaction is when one out of 10,000 
comes back and says, ‘Rabbi, I was 
influenced by you.' And over the 
years this congregation has pro- 
duced rabbis. Today we have a 
group of laymen who are truly com- 
mitted Conservative Jews. We 
gather on Shabbat afternoon for 
se'udashlishit." 

Here the rabbi, a marvellous 
raconteur, recalls with pride how a 
ineshidtieh (ail ulUa-Ortlmdox fund- 
raiser from Israel) once knocked on 
his door and, invited in. challenged 
the rabbi to recognize him. "I peered 
through his beard, hut I couldn't 
place him at all, until lie identified 
himself: a boy who grew up in our 
congregation... 

“The Orthodox revival is only a 
tiny minority, admittedly. But we 
nee J them. Maybe they will preserve 
the heritage." 

In 9 letter to Henry Lowenthal, 
head of the Cleveland branch of 
Agudat Yisrael, Rabbi Cohen 
wrote: “I recognize that Agudat Yis- 
rael is making an enormous contribu- 
tion to the battle against assimila- 
tion of Jews in the U.S. ...The battle 
has just begun. And so far we arc not 
winning." 

The Conservative rabbi enclosed a 
cheque for $50 to assist Aguda in its 

ARMOND COHEN was bom in 
nearby Canton, Ohio. His father, a 
Lithuanian immigrant, acculturated 
sufficiently to become the owner of 
the local football team, but sent his 
son to the Theological Seminary in 
New York, where he spent eight 
years studying to become a rabbi. 
The Cleveland synagogue was his 
first and only pulpit, 

Rabbi Cohen and his wife spend 
time each year at their home in 
Jerusalem , where their son, Shrauel, 
works for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Tbe rabbi’s occasional lapse into 
Yiddish ia f iperhaps, a poignant re- 
flection of his yearning and his dis- 
appointment. 

"I cannot condemn the Conserva- 
tive movement in which I live and 
work, but I am very critical, and very 
alarmed.” 

He \yas at His most bitterly critical 
over "Who is a Jew.” For him the 
Conservatives' alliance with Reform 
on this issue - the two movements' 
joint' lobbying effort in Jerusalem 


had recently helped to foil the 
Orthodox parties’ latest effort tn ' 
amend the Law of Return - was the 
ultimate sell-out. 

“We aie compromising mir- 
selves," lu- railed, referring speei- I 
ficully to Wolfe K el man, director of 
the Rabbinical Assembly and a lead- 
ing'lobbyisl. “Kelman does not rep- 
resent me on this. In the uumc of 
what ‘American Jewish unity' docs 
he purport to speak? Wc the Con- 
servatives tire for (he Halacha. 1 do 
not convert without tnikve. We have 
no unity here. The unity argument is 
false.’’ 

Yet Cohen declares (hid conver- 
sion "could be the salvation of the 
Jewish people. Maybe God knows 
what He is doing. From all those 
committed gcrini could come our 
salvation..." 

COHEN S SOLUTION to the spe- 
cific problem of conversion and (he 
general malaise uf American lu- 
daism. is as ostensibly reasonable - 
but actually quixotic -as his critique 
of Conservatism is withering. 

‘The three religious groups, 
through the Synagogue Council, 
should resolve and promulgate three 
basic tenets: Wc are committed to 
the Sabbath (beyond differences of 
interpretation); we are cninmiticd 
to Hebrew education; nnd we arc 
committed to marriage within the 
faith. 

“Jews don’t want to assimilate. 
They think that by giving to Federa- 
tion they can preserve their Jewish- 
ness. But Judaism cannot be sus- 
tained as an ethnic secularism. With- 
out the Jewish religion they will 
disappear, like the Polaks here in 
America. 

“The hub of the wheel is the 
Jewish religion. Race, community, 
philanthropy - they’re all valid. But 
why should they survive? 

‘The Federations have assumed 
the leadership. Not just Here, but 
across the country. They take the 
rabbis on sufferance, avoiding them 
as much as they can and throwing 
them crumbs of kovod. American 
Jewry is dominated by the leadership 
of a largely secular laity. And yet 
these leaders do not hesitate to make 
decisions that affect the future of 
Jewry, They make these decisions 
without recourse to any Jewish 
knowledge... 

“The social workers of the Fed- 
erations are the power-brokers of 
Jewry. The Federations commission 
professional public relations firms to 
boost their image and impact.” 

Henry Zucker, who was fora long 
tupechief executive of the Cleveland 
Jewish Federation, once dubbed the 
Federation as “the address for the 
Jews,” Rabbi Cohen recalls. “But It 
. isn’t. Any synagogue would be a 
more authentic address. 

“And for the goyim, at least, the 
rabbis are the address. When the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer wants a Jew- 
ish reaction, it will turn to me. I am 
the dean of the Cleveland rabbin- 
ate.” D 


gious observance among the rabbis, 
however, is clearly established 
across the country. The average 
Conservative rabbi, especially the 
younger man (or woman) , is likely to 
oc a good deal more traditional than 
his predecessor in the same pulpit a 
generation ago. ", 

. A| present, Jfoffthan concedes, it 
“ still true (o say that the gap, In 
observance, between the, Conserva- 
tive clergy and their laity is wider 
than between Reform rabbis and 
jhotr members on the one hand, or 
between most Orthodox rabbis and 
their members on the other. 

, J he believes the. outlook is 
hopeful , as the movement embarks 
on ^what he terms a “decade of 
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redirection and re-evaluation.” The 
post-War era was one of massive 
growth and success for Conservat- 
ism, Hoffman says. Now there is a 
certain seeking after hew challenges. 

Assimilation, he ventures, may 
have peaked, and, while centrifugal 
forces still affect those on tne 
periphery of Jewish life, the solid 
core of the Jewish People is actually 
strengthening. People are finding 
'there is so much benefit bnd satisfac- 
tion to be had from Judaism, he sa^. 
And “quality converts” are adding 
strength to the community, while the 
day-school movement is growing, 
slowly but surely, among the Con- 
servatives. D 
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ARTHUR GOLDRErCH’S pre- 
sent circumstances belie his former 
central role in the South African 
anti-apartheid underground. Seeing 
him relaxed in his luxurious Herzliya 
home, surrounded by African art 
and artifacts, it is difficult to imagine 
him as a former pimpernel, the focus 
of a drnhiatic arrest and an even 
more dramatic escape from prison to 
exile. 

Goldrcich is today a successful 
Israeli architect, stage designer and 
lecturer at the Bcznlel art school. He 
was not always that. In 1957, he was 
recruited into the South African 
underground and underwent milit- 
ary training. It was he who held the 
lease on the farm at Rivonia, outside 
Johannesburg, where, in June 1963, 
security police made their most de- 
vastating strike against the resist- 
ance. 

A second-generation South Afri- 
can whose grandparents had immi- 
grated from England, Goldreich 
grew up in what he describes as a 
“rufihy-anil-Osscwa bra ri dwag f Ox 
Wagon Commando | school” in the 
northern Transvaal farming com- 
munity of Piclersburg. 

“The principal and other teachers 
were Nazis. The only foreign lan- 
guage taught was German, u!l hough 
1 learned I lohrvw out of school. I 
have no doubt that my political 
awareness came through Zionism," 
he says. 

Cioldrcicli's intellectual uwukcn- 
ing nunc at a Hashomcr Malzuir 
summer hachshara (training camp) 
in Johannesburg in the early Forties, 
rherc, he met “Hie most extraordin- 
ary group of people - articulate, 
intellectual, seemingly involved.” 
They read luniks avidly, and discuss- 
ed Zionism ami Mieiulisni through 
the night. For the 13-year-nld Gold- 
reicli. the si niggle for Israel took 
on “much broader overtones." It 
was not only an anti-British struggle, 
but also an anti-colonial struggle. 

Goldrcich spent some time in 
Israel shortly after independence, 
but returned to South Africa in 1951 - 
to continue the architectural studies 
he had begun after school. Back at 
the University of the Wiiwatilrsrand, 
he immersed himself in the “bohe- 
mian, artistic, left-wing life on cam- 
pus." His mentors and peers were 
predominantly Jewish, but Zionism 
and Jewish activities played little 
role- in his life, “The Zionists just 
couldn’t compete, 't he says. 

A tourse m industrial design took 
Goldreipb; to England. Jn 1954, he 
organized an exhibition on $outh 
} Africa at the Youth Festival for 
Peace jn Rumania, when? he met 
Walter Sisulu, secretary-fienefai o/ 
the African National Congress. Siau- 
lu had travelled to Rumania^ .via . 

. - Israel, where, he recalled later, ho 
had met “big people" for- the first 
itim*|h his life. 

. The meeting wjtfi black South' 
African activists Was a turning point , 
m Goldreich’s life- He ritiimed to 
■ South Africa, determined to parilci- 
' •. P at e actively in aritl-apartheid poll- . 
.tics. His experience jn Israel had had 
v a profound infiuervdtt on his political 
\ thinking. "The Israeli tiiadel of a 
j . stnifflto foir IndefWndonM and flie 

atabUshmomaf a stale denture- „ 
i . r trated to me that it Was possible foi-a f, 
• • -.. •.l»ople ( :,>p|h. bastion and skUts.ito 
. • nvcreoitie trerajsiitltnii ' odds,'* he ' 

; ;/■■■■; . 

' ■ ‘ • } 22 ***•*«& a petiijd of ' 

.. ; great political renrienLin.Sfl.lih AYm 


' ca. TheCongreis 
: : beca establish 

ri ‘whltps, solptint^ 
cp»>P«irje|ioi jn U> 
■; ■ ,' lhe by-ridw Critr 


African, one was Indian, and one 
was white. It was only on being 
prompted during our interview that 
Goldreich recalled that the white 
was Jewish. 

The underground was Umkhonto 
we Sizwc (Spear of the Nation) the 
military wing of the ANC. Umkhon- 
to was under the leadership of Nel- 
son Mandela, acknowledged spokes- 
man for the black cause, and today 
South Africa’s most prominent poli- 
tical prisoner. Early underground 
activities involved propaganda and 
organization. Within a few years, 
however, the line had become armed 
struggle. "The first significant Ideas 
of violence had to do with counter- 
violence, fallowing the violent rep- 
ression by the state," he says, of the 
period following the notorious 
Shnrpcville massacre, in which 69 
unarmed people were shot dead by 
police, and the country wns placed 
under martini law. 

Between 1960 and 1963, hundreds 
of people left South Africa for milit- 
ary ami subversive training in black 
African states and Eastern Europe. 
Goklreieh's quiet farm house - Lil- 
licslcaf, in Rivonia - became the 
headquarters of Umkhonto and 
served as the hide-out for Mumlehi 
when lie was on the run from the 
police. 

A plan was drafted Tor guerrilla 
warfare and widespread resistance in 
South Africa, co dummied Maytbuye 
Afrika (Return Africa). Goldrcich 
stresses that sabotage was seen as a 
means of raising political conscious- 
ness and dcmonslru Ling the capabil- 
ity and discipline of the under- 
ground, and the responsibility of Its 
leadership. Attacks were directed 
against property, not life, and were 
ulwuys accompanied by propaganda 
documents, lie says. “A very dear 
message was being sent. U was parti- 
cipation . not revolution. 

“The farm at Rivonia wils chosen 
due to its suitability to the under- 
ground’s activities, "says Goldreich. 

“I served on the logistics committee 
1 and did not participate personally in 
any attack." 

On the day of the raid, the guerril- 
la warfare plan was going To be' 
presented, for the first time, to the 
political leadership. "My task was to 
get the plan and bring it to n meeting 
at the. farm/,’ Lrlliesleaf. he a<jds, 
was probably going to be abandoned • 
ns a base immediately alter the meet- 
Ing, because Goldreich' and others 
had begun to Suspect that tjie police ' 
.■ riugh t be on to them : V * \ « \ : : .- 
“As I drove rip to the turnoff , 
leading to the house \ I remember* • 
‘Seeing- two white men in' raincoats 
. standing, under a tree. I. was suspi- . 
dous and drove on. But then, being 
already lale, .1 reversed and drove 
into the driveway, The courtyard 
was empty, which was unusuaLSud. 
^jy . iroliamcn, appeared from be- 
lund the l tees lining the driveway, t 
. tned to reveres, bill briepolioeriiih;- 
jumped ort Ihe cat arid one put a 
revolver to my head. Someone 
shouted, Motitie Sktp nle [Don’t 
, shoot!], ;So.I put tip my haridi and' 
got out of tbc car." 

The Umkhonto arid AhIG lead- 
erahiphed already been caright. The 
police, Who had arrived in a bakery ' 
truck Ihni.regnlerly called at die 
“rin on Thursdays, were euphoric, 

. They proceeded to take! the :car.\ 
apBrt end they found the plans in the 
y he ? , ‘ ’„T° 'his d#y,inoaedfth<jte. rl 

‘ .In that; single Sttfopp,' ||i<! Sdu'tll 
Afrtmn secunly police wiped, out;, 
.^ymkhonto. Amoiw .theaf Phople' • 


The Reds and 
the Blacks 

The Post's David Richardson and 
Roy lsacowitz conclude their two-part 
survey of South African Jewish involve- 
ment in the struggle against apartheid. 



Prominent Johannesburg lawyer 
Harold Wolpe and others were de- 
tained later. 

ARTHUR GOLDREICH might 
still be silting in a Pretoria jail, were 
il not for a remarkable and bizarre 
-escape from a Johannesburg police 
ceH. About a month after they had 
beei> detained, he and Wolpe 
walked out of their cells, together 
with two Indian political detainees 
who had - bribed a young white 
policeman for a few rand. 

-. The four escapees found them- 
, selves in bustling central Johannes- - 
bttrg on a Saturday nighL The two 
white men :melted> Into the familiar- 
Wealthy white suburbs of. the metro- 
polis .while- the Indians headed for 
the teeming poorer quarters to the 
south, Qne of the Indians wound up 
as the ANC representative in Cairo,: 

• Dfe&uised, as, priests, Goldreich ; 
and Wolpe evaded a massive man- 
hum -arid crossed into Swaziland, 1 
where (hey hid in a monastery, Oij 
. the pretext of visiting their flock ip ’ 
-Bechuanaland (today Botswana), 
they traversed South Africa in a 
chartered plane. Residents Julius ■ 
Nyerere of Tanzania apd Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia despatched a • 
Dakota to a remote, desert airstrip 
owned bytjiegiatit Anglo-American 
Corporation to pick up the two higjr 
tives. ' . ; 

Fifteen crifnutes before they were 

du^ to board, thd,T)akbta blow dp - 

apparently the work of. South Afri- 
ean agents. The two presidents' sent 
^aobteer plane. That one “fell put of 
• moiky • before It wak able to rjeach" • 


BROUGHT TO trial the following 
year, seven of the Rivonia lead- 
ership were sentenced to life impri- 
sonment, convicted on 189 counts of 
sabotage. All but One are still in 
prison. Last month, the only white 
among them, Denis Goldberg, 
signed an undertaking renouncing 
violence, flew to Israel and then 
proceeded to London. 

The Rivonia trial produced a cu- 
rious irony.. Not only were all the 
white defendants Jewish, but so was 
the prosecutor, Dr. Percy Yutar, a 
prominent member of the local com- 
munity. The principal defence advo- 
cate was Abram Fischer, scion of an ' 
aristocratic Afrikaans family, who 
Was considered to have one of the 
finest legal minds iri the country, 

' Two ydars Iatbr.Flscher Emerged 
as the leader' qf the underground 
CommunlstTPdtty of South Africa. 
Of the 13 people'who $tobd trial with 
Wm, four were Jews: Eli Weinberg, 
Hymie and.Esther gafsel and Nor- 
..nfafl Levy,- ■ V- 
T Whfen Fischer jumped bail, three 
Jewish students helped him elude 
capture for several months. One of 
them was David Ernst; son of the 
directof df Hebrew education' In 
Natal. 

. -NOT ALL the Jewish radicals 
shared Goldreich’s strong sense of 

Jewish ideaUty. For many, involve* 

- ment In left-wing politics meant 
estrangement from Jewish and Zion- 
ist concerns. • i !". ; 

.Denis Goldberg’s obvious embar- 
rassment recency at finding himself 
m Israel is true to form for many 
so-called "detribali2ed u Jewsr The 
soiv of a; veteran communist ind'. 


background was the late Ruth Fim 
whose parents had been leading 
lights in the Communist Party in the 
Thirties. First was killed by a parcel- 
bomb in Maputo, Mozambique 
three years ago. She and her t 
band Joe Slovo, today the leading 
white cudrc in the banned and exiled 
Communist Party, are considered to 
have been the masterminds behind a 
spate of ANC industrial sabotage 
attacks in South Africa in the late 
Seventies and early Eighties. The 
ANC blamed the parcel-bomb kill- 
ing of First on the South African 
government. 

THE ORGANIZED Jewish com- 
munity refused to adopt an official 
position on apartheid or on the in- 
volvement of Jews in the opposition. 
But as the regime consolidated its 
corpus of racist legislation, the Jew- 
ish community’s tortured evasion of 
confrontation with the government 
increasingly angered and alienated 
those Jews who saw in apnrtheid an 
echo of the Nuremberg laws. 

"I was perplexed that Jews, after 
the Holocaust, were looking at the 
whole racial issue as if the Holocaust 
had not happened," says Michael 
Schneider, a former member of the 
predominantly white African Resist- 
ance Movement (ARM). 

‘‘The Board of Deputies trod a 
precarious and not too honourable 
path between non-embroilment in 
the political thicket oh the one hand 
and the impulses of Jewish moral 
conscience of the other," wrote Dr. 
Gideon Shimoni in his Jews and 
Zionism : the South African Experi- 
ence (1910-1967). 

Indicative of this evasiveness was 
the Board’s response to the assertion 
by General Hendrik van den Bergh, 
overlord of the security apparatus, 
that "all Jews are communists." 
“Firstly, we have not ascertained 
that the report is accurate and 
secondly, even if it is, we are sure he 
did not mean it as an anti-Semitic 
slur," the board said in a statement, 
"In the final analysis, the com- 
munal policy of political non- 
mvolvement was a function of the 
Jew’s Collective interests as per- 
ceived by the leadership of the 
Board, and in that way was charac- 
teristic of most minority groups," 
writes Shimoni. 

The Jewish community, statmchly 
Zionist in the main,' was also embar- 
rassed by the Afrikaners’ oft- 
repeated charge that Jews - and 
Israel by extension - were the most 
exclusive practitioners of apartheid, 
according to Shimoni. 

' BY; AND large the rabbinate in 
South AMch $lso went aloiig with 
the Board’s line, in marked contrast 
to the; Christ! an clergy (although 
they wefe admail minority). "The 
rabbis were generally a sorry lot. 
says Dennis piambnd, a former ex- 
ecutive director of thp Board during 
the Seventies and a Jewish student 
activist in Cape Town during the 
intense early Sixties, when “the ca m * 
pus was a seething vortex of political 
activities’*. :r : 

One.notable exception was Rabbi 
Andre Ungar, a reform rabbi in Port 
Elizabeth, who bitterly condemned 
tbe gpvemment’s policies. When he 
left South Africa following criticism 
of his outspokenness, one of the 
members -of the Jewish community 
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before rtheTarffiy mbvqd to. South 
‘ Africa , Goldberg is an avowed and 

• orthodox Marxist. He views his 

• Je^shn^-and/by^tension, the 
Jewish state -as irrelevant, unnecca- 
.sarv arid anachronistic, *1 ■:>&,* v,6;j i 

-. Another, proirtinont Jewish - tyara* * 
front a . diktqictiy 


puensnea a ieneraisasrociam»Bn«'' 

. self from the rabbi’s sentiments arid 
stating that ’’the Jewish community 
of Port EllTAhftth should orohounce 


/the traditional Hebrew blessing 
■ ' U baruch she'ptaranu"- [Thank God 
! .we’re fi<j Of himl] r ” ; ' 

./:• Several radicals began to adopt 
positions that were openly hostile to 
7 'the organized community: Ronald 
':, S.egal t a liberal actiyist and publisher 
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BELLS IN JERUSALEM. - Khan production, 
A play on the problems of a poet who came on 
atjjra in 1919. (Khan, Tuesday, Wednesday at 


CHILDREN 


THE CAESAR'S NIGHTMARE - Puppet 
theatre. (Pargnd, Monthly at 11 n.m., 4.3(1 
p.m.) 


GO CLOSE THE DOOR - Puppet show about 
Chelm. Age 5 and above. iMcknmi Centre, 
25-28 Halwd, Sunday at 10.3(1 u.m. (Helirew), 
4 p.m. (English) 

"EION1 HAMA’AGAL” - Tu B'Shvat play 
with rod puppet!.. (Mckornt Centre Wedncs- 
day ui HJJ0n.m.. 12.30 p.m.> 

THE JUDGEMENT WITH THE WIND - Pup- 
pet show ubiiui King Solomon. Ages ti-12. 
(Mckorol Centre. Monday □( l().3flii.m.(lk , h- 
rewl, 12.311 p.m. (English) 


MAVA THE BEE - Musleid Lhentre for ages 
4-K. (Jerusalem Thcnlre. Monday ul 11.30 


SHE MET A GOAT - Musical theatre for ages 
MO. (Jerusalem Theuln 1 , Wednesday til 10 


ENTERTAINMENT . 

Jerusalem . 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With well-known 
nnuldani. (Parked, today at 1.30 p.m,, 
WedneHtay at 9.30 p,m.) 

THE BEST OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM - Stor- 
tenby the famous Yiddish writer On English). 
(HDlon, Sunday, Monday at 9.30p.m.) 


Ctyony Hotel. Liz Magdea plays jazz piano. . 
(Tuesday . at (5.30 p.mj; Nostalgia .with the; 
Preddie welsgal Trio. (Thursday at 9 p.m.) 


SHWON APLATONV - Comical and serious 
njime. (Har-el Congregation, 16Shmue[ Hana- 
gw, Monday at 8 p m.) . • 

Tel Avit area;, 

‘f BEST of SIIOLevi ALEICHEM - See 
pST“ m ' CDfpUwnat, Wednesday at 9.30 

QUARTETS - Folk music with 
7?? Y u * ,m 01>d theParvarim. (Old Jaffa .Bi ' 
tomorrow at 10 p;m.) 1 ‘ 


WHEELS TO THE WIND - Puppet thcnlre 
about the Montefiore WtnJmiU, For ages 6 and 
above (with English cnmmenuiry). tMckoral 
Centre. Tuesday ut I2.3tland4p.ni.) 

WHO KNOWS THE MAN IN TllE WA1.I.?- 
Thcalrc plus puppets. Age 5 and ubovc. (Truin 
Thenlrc. Monday ul II nm.. 4 p.m.) 


CONCERT - The Jcruulen. Miidrigiil Singers 
perform und explain. (T.A. Museum, Monday 
at 1 1 a.m..4 p.m.) 


Museum. Sunday al4 3l)p.m.) 


SNOW WHITE - Puppet llie.il re for ages 3 and 
nbove. (Old Jiiffn, IlHslintuh, Sunday 'ul II 


p.m.; Hilton, Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 

CATS LIVES - A meeting between a pair of 
lovers and a domineering mother. (Pargod, 
tomorrow. Monday at 9.30 p.m.) 

DOSSELDORFERSCHAUSPIELHAUS- pre- 
sent 2 plays: “Good" and "Nathan the Wise" 
(In German with Hebrew translation). (Jeru- 
salem Theatre, Thursday at 2.30 p.m.) 


INTIMACY - By Sartre. Hasimtah production. 
Two women friends and their complicated 
relations with men. (Pargod, Tuesday nt 9.30 
p.m.) 

"TEHILA” - By Shnl Agnon. Khan produc- 


WAR AT HOME - By Jnmcs Duff. Hahimah 
Production. A U.S. soldier rc-adiusllng to life 
in Dallas after Vietnam. (Jerusalem Theatre, 
tomorrow at 8.30 p.m.) 

Telrtvlv area 

ALL MY dONS EXCEPT NAOMI or SHORES 
OF SWITZERLAND - Beil Letwin pruduc- 
lion. A satire on Israeli society. (Nahmani, 
Monday at 9 p.m.; Ramnt Gan, Ordcu. Thurs- 
day at 10p.nl.) 


rent women. (Tkavui, Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 

BRIGHTON BEACH MEMOIRS - By Noll 
Simon. Hublmnh production. Comedy and 
cynicism in the memoirs of Brooklyn in 19)7. 
Olahimah, Rovina. tomorrow through Tues- 
day at 8.30 p.m.) 

TIIE CHINESE KNIFE GRINDER - Yuval 


CRAZY SPOIUNG- Hasimtah production. A 
comedy about a lonely man in Paris. (Old Jaffa, 
Hadmtah, Thursday at 1 0 p.m.) 

DISTANT LAND- Beil Lelssln production. An 


'(Old Jaffa; Hasimtah, 
|. , Thurtday at midnight) 



THE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - Satire and 
humour with Dudu Topaz, (Ohel Sham, Mon- 
day, Tuesday at 9 p.m. ; Holon, Rina, Thursday 
at 10 p.m.) 


APPLES OF GOLD - Colour documentary film 
recounting the rise of the State of Israel. (Eilat, 
Moriah, Tuesday, Thundny at 8.30 p.m.J 

THE SHARON VALLEY STOMPERS - New 
Orienns and Dixieland Jazz. (Nctanya, Grand 
Yahalom Hotel, Monday at 9 p.m.) 


Jerusalem l 

KARMdN DANCE COMPANY - Newdances 
bated on works by Jewish composers. .(Jeru- 
salem Theatre, Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area \ 

FIRST PERSON CONVERSATIONS - Solo 
programme with Salty-Annc Friedland. (Neve 
/eaek, tomorrow, Monday at 9 p.m.) 

(For tut minute changes h> programmes or 
tfmei of performance, please contact box 


Materia) for publication must be at The Jem- 
Salem FoK omft* In Jerusalem (In wriHngj on 
the Sunday morning of tbe wceh of publication. 



Sally- Anne Friedland in her dance programme, ‘ First Person Conversations . ' 


THE FALL - By Albert Camus. Hasimtah 


p.m . , Monday also 4.30 p.m.) 

GHETTO - Haifa Municipal Production. Ab- 


TKE INTELLECTUAL, THE WHORE AND 
THE CLOWN - Mini rttuikaL Hasimtah . pro- 
duction, (Old Jaffa, Hasimtah, tomorrow at 
9.30 p.m) 


LA VINO'S SONG <- Satire about an African" 
tribe. (Catneri; (ofaorrow through Tuesday at 
llp.m.) 


Mitielpunkt, Tzavta production, 


TEIBELE'AND HER DEMON - By Bashcvis 
Singe(. HaWipah produtfkjp; (Habimah, M 64 " ' 
kin, tomorrow through Monday at 8.30 p.pi.) 

TORCH SONG TRILOGY - Bolt Lelssin pro- 
duction. Fight « a Jewish American homosex- , 
uaj to bve hu own life (Beil Le Issin . Tuesday o( 


Haifa 

“BOTCHA” - Hdfa Municipal Thealre pno- 


THR LADY AND THE PEDLAR - By Shal f 


- Jerusalem 

SPECIAL CHAMBER CONCERT - Gary 
Kerr, enntrahass; Herman Lewis, pluna. 


THE SOUL OF A JEW - Haifa Municipal 
Thealre production. Contradictions between 
Judaism and Zionism, hope and self-halo. 
(Haifa Theatre, tomorrow at 8.30 p.m.) 

TE1BELE AND HER DEMON - (Haifa 
Theatre, Wednesday at 8 .30 p.m.) 

Others 


THE CAMERAN SINGERS - Works by Mcn- 
dcluohn, Monteverdi, Britten, parti. Pen- 
Huim. (Kfar Sava. Stifir, tomorrow: T.A. 
Museum, Tuesday, Wednesday) 

SOPRANO AND LUTE RECITAL - Emma 


8.30 p.m.. Thursday aT9p.ro.) • 

WAITING FOR GODOT - Haifa Muafdpal 


ORGAN RECITAL - Hans Mpicr (Munich). 
Works by Couperin. Bach. Reger and others. 
(Redeemer Church. Old City. Tuesday) 

BACH ORGAN FESTIVAL - Redials by Eli- 
sabeth Roloff. ( Redeemer Ch urch, Thursday) 

TelAvIvarea 

DfORNlNG CONCERT Michael Mdlzcr. 
Baroque fluto, recorders: Miri Singer, h(irp- 
1 sichqrd; EzcrMeltzerand Nnnml Rdgcl. rccor- 


. ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC dRCffESTRA - 
Conductor Myting Whim Churig. Soloist James . 
Galway, flute- Works hy Dvorak, Cariglinno. . 
(Mgnn Auditorium, tomorrow) 


Sihuster, vinTiriis; Daniel Bcnyamini, viohi ; Uzi 
Withal, eclln. Works. hy Sch'uhorl.' Bjrtak," ' 
Brahms. (T.A. Museum. *omcjrn?w) , ; -i 

ALLGAU YOUTH CHOIR (Germany) Re- 
naissance anil nnmqitt music: folksongs, Neg- 
ro spirituals. (Beil Leittin. Suriduy) 

ISRAKi, Pint. HARMONIC (iRCHESTJ-RA - • 
, Conductor My ung Whun Chupg % SalnlH Joiboit . 


violin; Avraham Rosen blied, viola. Works by 
Moanrl, Partos. (Holon, Y(id Lchanim,- 
. Wednesday) 

Haifa 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - 
Sec T.A., Sunday. (Haifa Auditorium, Mon- 
day through Thursday) 

Others 

, ISRAEL SINFONIETTA - Conductor Stnnlcy 


Ptauro. (Monday at 9 p.m. Opening concert) 


Mozart, Bfonn (prctniercJ^Bnch. (Nciil 
Frlday»t9p.nj.) 





pj jimt urti irtffn itnff prim 

Italian Jewish Museum 
Open to Public on Hoi Hamoed Pessah 

between 10 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. 

27 Hillel St., Jerusalem 94581, Tel. 241610. 
8( DAY, APRILS, 1985 


Area^O," IteuklahsTunnel. Pool of Siloam. 

Monday i Wednesday nl 8.45 a.m. - Temple 
Mount. Dome of the Rock. 

Tuesday, Thursday al 2 p.m. - Christian ami 
Moslem Quarters. 

Toun last approximately 2 hours. Mwl al 
Car do Information houllt, Jewish Quarter. 
Tickets on the spot. 

Ministry of Tourism Tours 
Sunday through Thursday at 8.30 a.m.. 2.15 
p.m.-0|d City. Meet at Citadel. Free. 

Sunday through Thursday at 1 1.30 a.m.- Glvat 
Hiilacliinothcl. Meet at museum. Free. 


Thursday at 8a.m. -Oru.Aininad.TY, Kennedy 
Memorial. I larval Sa'ndim. Km Htindnk. 

Meet al escalator In froul of the Central Bus 
Station. Tickets on the spol. Tel. 249567 for 
mure details. 

Off The Beaten 
Trnck Tours 

Sunday ol B a.rti. - Russian Compound, Hin- 
noni Valley. Ci|y of David excavations. Siloam 
Tunnel. (Bring torch). 


Tel Avlv/Jafta 

Monday , Th ursdtty at 1 ft a . m. - Legendary and 


Monday, Thursday at H p.m. -Ja((u by night. 


Haifa 

"Sabbath MomioR Walk" - Tumurrow at 
1000 a.m. till 1 .1)0 p.m. from Panorama Rd. 
Organized hy the I iuifu Tourism Development 
A»s., includes museum, Bahu'i Shrine and 
gunk-us and others. 
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the israel museum 
jerusalem 


EXHIBITIONS 


ting tha phenomenon ol turning ordinary 
artifact] into objects of worship. 
Eliahu Oat - Landicapo paintings. Until 
April 15. 


Schweig ilia Photographer - memorial to a ploneor of early Israeli photography 
Meet an Itraoll Artist: Michael Kovnor and Joshua Gri ff Ith (the artists will be 
present in tha gallery on Tuns. 17.30-19.00 and Wad. 10 J0-1 2.00) 

Pointing Instruction in the Youth Wing — Togathor with exhibition of children's 
paintings collected over the lost 20 years In the Youth Wing 
Permanent Exhibition of Judalca, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 
Egypt: Tha Other Sida of the River 


PESACH FOR CHILDREN 


Sun.- Wad., Apr. 7-10 at 1 1.00 Brl 6.00, & Thun., April 11 at 11.00 only 
STOLEN HOUR — Theatre workshop for parents and children fromS year* 
i In the Y ou th Wi ng auditorium) - • 


SPECIAL SCREENINGS 
Monday, April 8 at 13.00 

PABLO PICASSO: THE LEGACY OF A GENIUS (USA 1802) 

Recent film showing his key works and Ufa, examined In the light of the times 
In which he lived. Courtesy of Mr. Bnd Mrs. Charles Diker. (Admission free) 


Tuesday, April 9 at 13.00 

A PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST - MARCEL JANCO-DADA 
Produced by the Israel Film Service. On the Tirsi anniversary of h la death. 
(Admission free) 

FILM 

Tuesday, April 9 at 18.00 and 20.30 

ORFEU NEGRO (Franca 1968) Dir.: Marcel CBmus — English subtitles only 
CONCERT 

Saturday, April 13 at 20.30 

AN EVENING OF ROMANTIC MUSIC with the Israel Trio. Guests: Llll Thune 
and Michal Shamir, sopranos. Programme of Schumann and Mendelssohn 


RUTH YOUTH-WIND 

Pesech vacation recycling workshop and library hours: Fr!., Apr. 6 and Fri. ' 
Apr. 12, 10.00-13.00; Sun., Mon., Wed., & Thurs.. April 7, 8, 10 fir 11, 10.00 


-17.00;Tuei., Apr. 9, 10.00-19.00 
QUI0EDT0URSIN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sup., Mon„ Wed., Thun., Fri. at 1 1.00; also Sun., 15.00 ; Tubs., 16.30 




Neot w 
Hakikir 


*NIKV SAFARIS 


. P6x-t 1 day, evety Mon, <r;Wed/ % 40 1 
'tgx-i a d«y«, av^y FridiS^ '.gno- 
,FQX-6 6 dafi, every toonrjiy ? rgigg , 
S’ a VgdV Senii.Ke’Utlna' . J. ; a ki . 
a' o ? Santa Katarina. * "• Pr-i 


3, T 1 7dayi, pnrael Trekking } 

1 ^ »vwMondhy ■ V. 8886 

twn tours , 

Fftst OUm Toury 

K-B Maya, evety 8un. • jjiq 

: ®-8 ; Mw», pvepr ThMW, ! $498 

; godmtTpmi . /••I •; 

5*4. Bridget A day* «ver«^ Thi,n ai • 1 a 


SCRABBLE 
Sam Orhauin 


WHEN Alfred Butis invented 
Scrabble-, he wns an out-of-work 
architect during (he Depression. His 
first 50 sols were crudely cut on a' 
jigsaw. To prop up the tiles in from 
of it pliiyur, he found at the local 
lumber yard it piece of cheap base- 
board moulding. A better design has 
never been found, and we use the 
some "piece of scrap lumber" today. 

The search for (he perfect wooden 
Scrabble tile ended at a small toy 
factory in a Bavarian forest in Ger- 
many, where a man named Scbo- 
wunck had developed a secret 
method of finishing wood. 

There arc an estimated 
3, 000, (XH), 000 letter tiles in circula- 
tion - in 1 1 languages plus Braille - 
but never a U, it seems, when you’re 
stuck with the Q. 

Mathematically, the least likely 
seven-letter word in the Official 


is BIBCOCK (using blanks for the I 
and O), followed by MUUMUUS 
(the S as a blank) , which occurs once 
per 8,003.780,400 random draws, a 
do CRYBABY (BBCYYan), 
CHURCHY (CCHHYau), POS- 
SESS (PSSSSoa) AND SWISSES 
(SSSSWaa). For low probability in 
the eight-letter category, the win- 
ners are CHOWCHOW and SUC- 
CUBUS. 

The single most probable rack, 
AEINORT, comes up with an ex- 
pected frequency of once in 9,530 
draws. How many bingos can yon 
find in that potent-looking rack? 
Give up? There are none. The best 
bingo rack (one in 13,870 draws) it 
AEE1NRT, spelled out, 
RETINAE/TRAINEE. 

When Sophia Loren played Saab- 


When Sophia Loren piayeuou^ r 
ble with Richard Burton to console j 
him after his divorce from Elizabeth j; 
Taylor, Sophia must irt b«* 
known that there are five eight-lemf 
words with s i x^v o w c Is- 
ABOIDEAU, ABOITEAU, BPO- 

POEIA, AUREOLAE and EULO; 

GIAE. Richard must have !?eai Iro- 
!y miserable about his dlwrw - 
Sophia won twice, playing in Bogus® 
yet. . 

India’s Nehru played, too, Jj. 
could certainly have told you mat we 
moat versatile rack is ABuOtth 
with eight nnngrams (ANESm 
NASTIER, RATINES, 
RETINAS, RETSINA, STAINER. 
STEARIN). ^ 

The highest scoring wj 
best among the eights Is 
QUES, BEZIQUES, MEZQWJ 
and MEZQUITB, any of 
could be worth 392 points 
the 50 point bonus) stretchwlaa^ 
two triple word squares. Cliw 
hind, weighing in at 383 j»«>M 
JANIZARY and our very •» 
CHUTZPAH. u •„ 

It is said that a tie is Uke 


your sister. Well, San Frai«*J“ 
Joe Edley and Jerry Urm"" *® 
have very nrettv. sisters: 




have very pretty sisters: thci 
nishing 499-499 tie could just about 
make incest legal. . •„ aj- 

.The official scoring 
U.S. is Bill Blevin’s 724- 76 *^ 
over poor, dear, 83-ye«r-ol^ 
Webb. Mike KrepakeiW ' » 
the record in Canada, Jol™*^, 
had a 728-295 game for 
all-time high, and , R “ ®, Sr 
gained immOrtalrty hr 


The longest Swaonm j, , . 
record, as listed in 6 ^ *«• 

120 -hour marathon 
.atraliq. Something tosHool^p 
'the Passover holiday 


tTUDAY, 


TWO GUEST choreographers have 
just visited Israel: Francois Patrelle 
(pronounce the final “e") for the 
Israel Ballet and Gray Veredon for 
the Bat-Dor Dance Company. 

Even if you didn’t know it, you 
would still guess that Patrelle's ori- 
gins are Italian - from his vibrant 
manner, his bright talk, and his looks 
too. Yet he is American born and 
bred, teaches in New York and 
choreographs extensively there and 
elsewhere. 

A glimpse at a rehearsal in the 
Israel Ballet studios in Tel Aviv 
showed that his new work Not Over 
My Rainbow is as lively as its title. 
Indeed, it is something new for the 
classical company, for it is a mixture 
of jazz, rock, and traditional and 
modern styles, with a collage of 
music from Judy Garland, Duke 
Ellington, Tina Turner, Bruce 
Springsteen and Philip Glass. 

“I work very hard but I love what I 
am doing,” said Patrelle, “and the 
dancers have been fabulous - enter- 
ing into the spirit." 

He began as a kind of child pro- 
digy. He was taught ballroom danc- 
ing by his mother and travelled ab- 
out as a professional dancer, part- 
nered by a girl his own age - 6 or 7. 

“Bui when I was no longer small 
and cute (he is not tall now), I 
wanted to be Fred Astaire - doesn’t 
everybody?" In his Rhapsody in 
Blue (“my first hit”) he dedicated 


Something new 


DANCE / Dora Sowden 


one seel ion to Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. 

On a scholarship at the Juilliard 
School, he took a degree and began 
to choreograph and teach. Now lie 
also gives classes in New York for 
actors - “teaching them how to tan- 
go nnd do a mazurka. ’* He is resident 
choreographer of the Berkshire Bal- 
let in Massachusetts and also works 
with the Festival Dance Theatre and 
other companies. His choreography 
includes n traditional Romeo and 
< Juliet und The Firebird as a passion 
play. 

How docs lie reconcile the various 
styles of dance in one work? “There 
is one thing to express, but different 
ways of expressing it - even though 
ballet is basic.” 


GRAY VEREDON 'S new work for 
Bat-Dor is called Passages of Power 
(music: Bohuslav Martinu). This is 
not his first visit here. He was here 
about 10 years ago for the presenta- 
tion at Caesarea of the Schoenberg 
opera Mdses and Aaron, for which 
he had done the choreography. 

His life story shows how talent will 


oul. Born in New Zealand, he de- 
veloped a taste for acting at school. 
In a school musical, he had to dunce, 
went to a studio to learn the steps - 
and found what he wanted. "I forgot 
about being an actor," he said. 

At 15, he was accepted at the 
Royal Ballet School in London, and 
after a period with the Royal Ballet 
became a member of John Cranko's 
Stuttgart Ballet. In 1971 .while danc- 
ing in Cologne, he, with two others, 
was invited to found the Tanzfurum 
(still directed by one of the trio, 
Jochen Ulrich). After seven years, 
he went on to become director'of the 
Ballet de Lyon, and made his home 
in France. 

Three years later, Veredon de- 
cided to freelance, and has “more 
work than I can cope with." He has 
worked with many American com- 
panies, including the Washington 
Ballet and the Joffrcy Ballet. He 
came here from crcaling a new Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream for the Fin- 
nish National Ballet, and goes from 
here to New York to do another 
work for the Jeffrey Ballet. 

"Once you get u name," he said, 
“there are enough companies for 
ample work - though in Europe the 
field is limited, because most com- 


panies have resident choreog- 
raphers.” 

His choreographic style? “Based 
on everything I have learned - even 
Indian tribal dances. Each work pre- 
sents its own questions.” 

Passages of Power has as its theme 
the acquisition nnd loss of leadership 
- umong people as among animals. 
“I feel strongly that every work hns 
to have a theme and a meaning. The 
time of the great abstractions are 
over,” he explained. 

Veredon is impressed with the 
way the Bat-Dor Company is run. 
“It reflects the professionalism of 
the head of the company, Jeanette 
Ordmnn,” he said. 





Patrelle: Fred Astaire he isn Y. 


THE ISRAELI dancer-tcacher- 
choreogmpher Rub am im Ron has 
just spent three months here before 
returning to Sweden to take up a new 
position in Stockholm. 

Since he left Israel four years ago, 
he has (with frequent visits) been 
teaching in London at the Pineapple 
and Riverside South studios, and 
choreographing in Gothenburg, 
where J.e also worked at the sludios 
headed by former Haifaite Li a 
Schubert. 

Ron look a course in Pilatus body- 
control methods and has built up his 
own teaching techniques, based on 
Martha Graham but "expanded and 
enlarged" with other contemporary 
systems besides his own. This hns 


proved highly successful. 

After 18 monthsin Gothenburg he 
was invited to teach at the Stock- 
holm High School for teacher- 
training in dance, choreography and 
stage arts. He then moved to the 
Stockholm Academy, where stu- 
dents can qualify for a dance degree. 
Now he has been invited to join the 
faculty for a year and to give summer 
courses. He is also planning to start a 
dance company on his own princi- 
ples, intending to give performances 
at universities and schools. 

During his stay here, Ron gave 
classes at the Ga’nton studios of the 
Kibbutz Company. 

THE BEST DANCER award of the 
Kinor David (David’s Harp) goes 
this year to Sally Anne Fricdland. 
She will give three solo perform- 
ances ut the Ncveh Zedek Theatre of 
works choreographed by Tamar 
Ben-Ami, Joseph Tmini and Laurie 
Friedman, on April 6 and 8 and a 
dale still to be announced. □ 
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RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV RESTAURANTS 0LU JAFFA ENTERTAINMENT 


UFA 

orientalMi ItllHI 

Balkan and RESTAURANT] 

Eaatern specialties: salads, grilled fish, 
stuffed delicacies at reasonable price* _ 
4 Madlnat Hayehudlm SL 1 
Henllyah Pltuth, nr, Acendia|unot|on 


RUMANIAN GRILL SPECIALITIES 


RESTAURANT 


/. iho Hilton Hotel 

Wft 186 Ban Yehuda St. 

Tel. 103)231792 


telavlv 


ART GALLERIES Wmm 






Our gallery Is inter- 
ested in buying 
antiques such as ' 
paintings, sculptures 
□Id pieces of furnl- 
ture, objects d'art 
etc. 

We will appraise all 
pieces brought to us 
free of charge 


TEL AVIV 
MUSEUMS 


THE I 
CHINESE A 
RESTAURANT 1 
317 Hayarkon St. 


wm 


. • 785,451282 

luncMU 


TAKE THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU ! 


223 Dizengoff St. . 

Tel Aviv , 
(03)241082 


Rubin museum - 

, FOUNDATION 


^^Kln^iiu^lvd. InforinetTarr and box offloai (03) 361297 
VISITING HOURS FOR PESACHi Sun.-W**. 10 am— a pm | Sit. 7— 10 pm i 
Thufi, 10 am— 2 Prt|. - 

I MOSHSKUPKRHANl PAINTINOS, WOR)MON PAPBR 1MJ-1MS 

tHrTKL AVIV QUARTET, 'Teiib, Shuitor, viol Ins j Benywnlnl, vtolij I 

8 wrT*-t«Rfo tu ail * R«na1 wn 5^*5 wmS! wn£ if S 1 1 1 “ m * 4 

I TH? SOUND OF CHOIRS Tha Cpm«rm» Slnwm, -•SJ'S m ko'ifm 
I Mand^Motm, Montpverdl, B»oh, BemChalm.SwIw 1,9,4,wrle«2,10.4,B.3Qp . 

- THK QQLDEN AOtl T U«4 April 9 at 11 WI. \ 

4 un«, s 9 .4 ' 


The Israel Experience 
Will Make You Feel a Part of Israel! 

' A Spectacular Multi-Media Show All Abdul Israel. . .. 
^ and what Israel is All About! 

Fascinating Entertainment of the 80 s 
i -51 Projectors • Breathtaking Special Effects 
- A Giant Screen ■ A Lifelike Quadrophonic Sound System 
Before or Alter the Shbw. Free Entry to an Exciting Exhibit of 
Israeli Export Jewellery, 

Open 7 Days a Week. Showtimes 9 a.m, 12. 2. 6. 8, 9 p.m. 



"The Israel Experience” 
See It All at the Old .Jaffa Mall 



fctt 'iSL-.-:.. 





A YOUNG FRIEND came hy the 
other evening after spending two 
days hiking in the I uik.' an Desert. He 
was enthralled by the herds of ibex 
he had seen. And well he might lie. 

'I lie lehirn n] the ibex is perhaps 
one of the most impressive successes 
of modern wildlife eoiiscmttion. 
The first ibex count, taken in the 
early IWOs, disclosed fewer than a 
dozen of these be anti fill mountain 
goats in the entire Negev and Judean 
Desert. 

The story of the ibex is the story of 
an animal whose adnplnlinn, rein- 
forced by selection, had made it 
almost invulnerable. For cons these 
desert animals had been fairly safe 
from the hand nf man. True to their 
name in Hebrew - vti'cl, meaning 


The nature 
of things 

D’voraBenShaul 





one that ascends - they sought re- 
fuge in the hills. Even the Book of 
Psalms f 104:18) mentions the peaks 
as a refuge for the wild goats. There, 
high above the plains and out of 
reach of the puny tampons of the 
time, (hey would stand motionless, 
watciiiifg the movement below. But 
when the rifle with telescopic sight 
came into being, this very motionless 
pose mude them a perfect target. 

Once common throughout the 
Middle East and North Africa, the 
herds were rapidly and virtually des- 
troyed. In this country, hunters, par- 
ticular Germans afler World War ! , 
made short work of the goats of the 
desert. 

After the establishment of the 
state, long before the Nature Re- 


serves Authority (NRA)was formed 
in the 1960s, some foreward- looking 
people started to try to protect them. 
This was not too hard sis far jis 
hunters were concerned, as petrol 
was scarce, few people find cars, and 
most had more to do that chase ibex 
in the deserl. But one problem re- 
mained: soldiers. They were on the 
spot, did have vehicles and weapons, 
and they started to shoot the surviv- 
ing ibex. It was Yigael Yadiii, then 
second chief of general staff of the 
Israel Defence Forces, who pul a 
stop to the practice. He prohibited 
the hunting of ibex, under pain of 
severe punishment. 

By the 1970s there were enough 
ibex in the desert to please any 
wildlife-management service. But 


s/asggKn iffigEBKae sasBM^ 

the NR A knew that we had to be 
more than sure, because once again 
we were faced with a situation where 
there were plenty of ibex in Israel, 
but these were virtually the last of 
their kind in the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Avrsiham Yoffe, then head of the 
Nature Reserves Authority, set up 
the ihox-hreeding colony in Hai-Bar 
just north of Eilat. 

There arc plenty of ibex nround 
these days, mul a few years ago in 
Eiu Gcdi. when I awoke at dawn to 
the sound of a thundering crash, I 
went hack to sleep smiling because I 
knew I was hearing the clash of horns 
of the giant goals. There were now 
enough of them for the big males to 
start fighting for territory. □ 
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But It might. 

A unique Investment opportunity in Israel is now 
available to 92 select individuals. Unique, because 
not only are the projected financial returns high, 
but because "Gan Ha'ir" (the "City Garden Tower") 
actually represents an Investment in yourself. 

In 1 75sq-meters(1900sq-ft) of exclusive living. 

"Gan Ha’lr” towers 28 stories above the heart of 
cosmopolitan Te! Aviv, and is the only residence 
in Israel with a swimming pool and health club 
on the roof. 

No doubt, you'd expect a private parking area, 

24-hr doorman, closed-circuit TV security, 
Individually-controlled central atr conditioning/ 
heating, storage space and the highest standards 
of maintenance. But Ifs the extras In "Gan Ha'lr” 
that make the difference: the cut stone entry halls 
on every floor, the spotless marble floors In the lobby, 
the detailed mosaic work on the building's exterior, 
one of 3 high-speed elevators reserved for 
Sabbath operation and, of course, the lush garden 
surrounding the entire complex. 

If the very best In Israeli living does Interest you and 
if you have the resources to back up this Interest, 
contact us at the Gan Ha'lr Sales Office. 

71 Ibn Gvlrol St., P.O. Bax 16496, Tel Avlv61 164. Israel. 

Tel: ( 03 ) 244015 ; 246532 ; 240883 

Paging Service: ( 03 ) 2481 1 7, Beeper No. 2372 


Gan Ha'ir 

The Most Exclusive Residence in Israel. 
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A unique condominium 
beside the Dan Carmel Hotel. 


The Site: Pearl of 
the Carmel 

In the choicest location on the Camel Ridge — 
the panorama outlook — Haifa’s newest land- 
mark is under construction. Panorama Towers, 
Israels most prestigious project, is a high-rise 
apartment building — unique, a twin of the new 
Dan Panorama Hotel tower next door, con- 
nected and served by a roofed shopping center 
(Mall). 

■Rie entire project says HAUT MONDE, from 
•he foundation to the elegant penthouse, 
perched on the twenty-second floor. From the 
sumptuous wads -qf marble and mosaic to the 
fine mgs and accessories found in the luxurious 
apartments. Panorama Towers is a joint venture 
of the Federmann Group, Solel Boneh, and the 
Unico Inv, Corp. Ltd. 


The Quality of 
Life: On a Clear 
Day, You Can 
See Beyond The 
Horizon 

Panorama Towers are surrounded by parks and 
gardens: to the South, Haifa's famous Gan 
Ha em; on the East, the garden of the Pioneers; 
to the West, the Panorama Gardens and looking 
northward, the Carmel Ridge Bird’s view. Even 
from the lowest apartment storey, situated on a 
normal sixth floor level, the view is breathtaking 
as from the flats facing the Haifa bay and harbor 
up to Rosh Hanikra. 


and Mount Hermon, and the South side gives 
S«u the Carmel peaks and the coastline down to 
the beach of Atlit beyond. 

The blue Mediterranean is yours. So are all of 
Haifa, and the lush forests of the Carmel. 
1 nrou^ your panoramic windows, mountain 
breezes freshen the air — nature truly caresses 
you. 


Implementation: 
Detailed Planning 
No Compromise 
Construction 

Panorama Towers apartments are built on. 1 
level of quality, scale and size rarely seen n 
Israel. Interiors are extremely spacious: three 
room flats, 130 square meters — four room 
150-160 square meters — five rooms, 175 sg* 
meters. All of which promise utmost eon’s 1 
The sleeping and living areas are well-separa« 
ample bathroom facilities, huge built-in doses 
and service balcony, the space allotments can k 
tailored to your specific requirements. i 
It’s all perfectly planned, down to the last detrt j 
panoramic windows in every room. I 
electrically-operated aluminum jalousies. 


Open kitchea An exceptional electrical system 
designed to accommodate every appliance cS 
may ever want to use. A sophisticated 
antenna system. Beautiful ceramic hies, rw 
centralized utilities with individual meters tor® 
conditioning both cooling and heatirSi™. 
water, cooking gas — even a garbage dispo 1 " ; 
system. f 

We’ve thought of everything. You can see i! V5i j 







EXCLUSIVE: 
Hotel Services to 
Pamper You 

As a resident of Panorama Towers, you enjoy 
services and benefits found only in the most 
prestigious apartment buildings in Europe and 
me United States. 

Private indoor parking. Three swift Nechushtan- 
"erander electronically operated elevators. A 
magnificent lobby. Sophisticated security and 
control equipment. A separate luxurious 
entrance area for every two apartments. Wall-to- 
wa * cameling. Wooden paneling. Fail-sale emer- 
tency lighting and, of course, total maintenance 
under the supervision of Panorama Towers care- 
takers. 

In addition, the services of the adjacent Dan 
■J®>p t *na Hotel are at your disposal: swimming 
jP* club, restaurants and more. Just one tele- 
phone cal brings a splendid dinner right to your 
jj™ 8 an intimate "repas a deux" or tor a 


Exclusive 
Shopping and 
Entertainment 
Center 

“Project Panorama" — a city in miniature, the 
near-by airconditioned international style shop 
ping center houses prestige boutiques and bis- 
tros to serve you and the guests of the Dan 
Panorama Hotel on the standard your lifestyle 
demands, at your own pace, and without disrupt- 
ing the quiet and solitude of your dwelling. 

That’s the wonder of "Project Panorama”. At 
home, in your apartment, you won't even be 
aware of its existence. But when you need it, it's 
there — only a moment away from your eleva- 
tor. 


DECISION: The 
Time is Now 

The present prices of Panorama Towers 
apartments range from $129,000. -to 
$247,000.-. Prices Include development, private 
parking and storage facilities (not V.A.T.). The Hrst 
apartments will be ready In about 6 months time. 

At Panorama Towers you get full value for your 
money, your investment is safeguarded. At Pan- 
orama Towers, you'll enjoy a quality of life as yet 


unknown in Israel. 

A visit to the model apartment and a look at the 
plans and specifications will convince you. To 
make an appointment any time at your conven- 
ience, call 04-81027, or 04-81319, during office 
hours. 

Please consider this advertisement a personal 
invitation to visit PANORAMA TOWERS, 


Panorama T owers. 

Far above normal standards. 


HWatiora.- Israel-American Ent. Corp. Ltd. comprising The Federmann Group, Solel Boneh Investments Ltd., and Unico Investment Corporation Ltd. 

(972) 04-81027, 04-81319 Telex: DANTL46606 att. panorama 
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Warshavsky Freffich Dover 


Problem No.3219 
YEHUDA HOCH, Pctah Tikva 
2nd Comm. L' Italia Scacchistica, 
1977 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 

White to play and win (3-4) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3217 
(Rinck). l.Bf2 Ke5! (1. - Kc4 
2.Qb7! d4 3.Qc6 Kb4 4.Bel Ka3 
S.Qa6) 2.Bg3 Kd4 3.Bd6l! Qd6 
4.Qd3 Ke5 5.Qg3, and wins, or 4. - 
KcS S.Qa3. 

SOCHI INTERNATIONAL 
THE ANNUAL Sochi International 
was won by IM G . Agzamov with the 
fine score of 10-3. GMs Lev Psakhis 
and Oleg Romanishin shared second 
place with 8VM14, while E. Qeller 
and former world champion M. Tal 
were further back in the field. 


INTERNATIONAL Master Maxim 
Dlugy, 18. has become the youngest 
American since Bobby Fischer to 
qualify for the Interzonals. He did so 
by defeating fellow IM John Fedor- 
owicz in a playoff match, 3VS-2W. 

A playoff for America's fourth 
interzonal spot (OMs Alburt and 
Seirawan and IM deFirmian will also 
join the first leg of the world cham- 
pionship tour) was necessitated by a 
tie for third place in this year's U.S. 
Championship among Dlugy, 
Fedorowicz, GM James Tarjan and 
OM Seirawan. GM Seirawan 
avoided the playoff since he was 
already qualified by virtue of his 


Fedorowicz, when asked Hftcr the 
match about his young vanquisher’s 
chances in the upcoming interzonal, 
was dejected but quotable as always. 
"Apres-rnoi, le Dlugy, ” he said. 


3rd game of the match 
l.d4 Nf6 2x4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 
5. 13 0-0 G.Be3 NcG 7.Nge2 Rb8 
8.Qd2 a69.Rcl Bd7 10.b3 b5 ll.cbS 
ab5 12.d5 NeS 13.Nd4 Qe8 14.a3 e6 
15.Be2 ed5 16.ed5 h6 17.0-0 g5 
18. Reel b4 19.ab4 Rb4 20.f4 Neg4 
21.Bc4 Ne3 22.Re3 Qb8 23.fgS Ng4 
24.Re4 h5 25.Nc6 Bc6 26.dc6 Bc3 
27.Qc3 dS 28.Rg4 hg4 29.g6 fg6 
30.Bd5 Kh731.Bf7Qb632.Khl Qd4 
33.Qg3 Qd8 34.Qe5 Rd4 35.Qe6 
Rd6 36.Bg6 Kh6 37.Qe3 Kg6 38.Qe4 


Kg7 39.Qg4 Rg6 40.Rf8 Qf8. While 
resigns. 

DLUGY FEDOROWICZ 

Sth game of the match 
l.d4 Nfti 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 
5.f3 0-0 6.Be3 Nc6 7.Nge2 a6 8.Qd2 
Rb8 9.a3 Bd7 10.b4 b 5 ll.cb5 ab5 
12.dS NeS 13.Nd4 e6 14.Be2 Qe8 
15.0-0 Nc4 !6.Bc4 bc4 17.Rfel c5 
!8.Nde2 Qd8 !9.Qa2 NeS 20.Qc4 f5 
21.ef5 gf5 22.f4 Kl>8 23.BT2 Qf6 
24. a4 Rg8 25.Ra3 Qg6 26.Ndl Nf6 
27. b5 OP 28.Ne3 Ne4 29.Bg3 Rbc8 
30.Qd3 Bf6 31.Rfl Ng3 32.hg3 ef4 
33.Rf4 RceS 34.Nf5 Qg6 35.Kf2 Bb2 
36.Rb3 Be5 37.Rf3 Qh5 38.Rb4 
Rgf8 39. g4 Qhl 40.Qb) Qbl 41.Rbl 
Bf6 42.Rcl Bd8 43.Rc4 Re5 44.Nc3 
h5 45.Nh6 Rf3 46.gf3 Kg7 47.Nf5 
Kf6 48.a5 Bb5 49.Nb5 Rd5 50.Nfd4 
c651 .a6. Black resigns. □ 
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DIZENGOFF TOWER: FIFTH AVENUE CONDO IN TEL AVIV 


Last year, Dizcngolf Tower was only a 
blueprint. From the plans alone, savvy 
people invested in 171 of Israel's most 
sumptuous apartments, leaving only 50 
still available. 

Today, just eleven months later, the aver- 
age return on those investments has 
topped, more than 50%. And it's still 
growing. 

The reason for the.constant rise is simple: 
nowhere else in the sun-drenched Land of 
Israel can you find the kind of luxury living 
to Which you’re accustomed — except in 
Dizengoff Tower, Here, you’re among 
your own kind of people. People who 
speak your language. People to whom art, 
theatre, fine music, exclusive shops, 
gourmet restaurants — and the right 
address — are a way of life. Fifth Avenue 
people, with a home a Way from home. 
Your home, too. 

Dizengoff' Tower is prime real estate, 
• located at the focus of Tel Aviv's cultural, 


commercial and entertainment centers. 
Outside, the building is a striking 
aluminium-clad cylinder of ultramodern 
design. Inside, it’s an enclave of dignified 
elegance incorporating the amenities of 
Manhattan's finest habitats: 

A uniformed security doorman, on duty 
24 hours a day. A large, beautiful lobby, 
aesthetically furnished and decorated. 
A swimming pool, solarium and health 
club staffed by trained professionals. 
Rich wall-to-wall carpeting everywhere. 
And all this in a setting of year-round 
sunshine. 

There are fewer than 50 one-, two- and 
three-bedroom garden terrace apartments, 
penthouses and duplexes remaining in 
Dizengoff Tower. One of them could — 
and sliould! — be yours. A full-color bro- 
chure and complete set of floor plans are 
waiting for you. Contact Dizengofif Tow- 
er’s sales office. 

You'll be glad you did. 



DIZENGOFF 

TOWER 


SOLEL BONEH LTD. 

central district branch 
ARZAL LTD. (a member 
of Shikun O vdim group) 

AZORIM 

a Clal Construction Company 
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Milsuko Shim I 


of American songs at the Dormition 
Abbey. 

□ June 5 -The Borodin Trio’s third 

programme at 6 p.m. (YMCA); in * 

the evening, the Solisti Veneti, a 
chamber orchestra of 16 string play- 
ers from Italy, with an all-Vivaldi 
bill: The Four Seasons, concerti for 
one and two mandolins, and another 
for violin (Jerusalem Theatre at 9 
p.m.). 

□ On Thursday, June 6, Boris Per- 
ga me nschikov, a cellist who left Rus- 
sia in 1977 and now teaches at the 
Musikhochschule in Cologne, will 
perform the Suites for Cello Solo 
Number /, 4, 5. on June 6, at 5.30 
p.m., and the other Suites Nos. 2, 3, 

6 on June 8 in the evening, both at 
the YMCA Auditorium. 

The Regensburg Ensemble will 
present its second programme in the 
evening at the Dormition Abbey, ) 

while the Solisti Veneti play theirs at 
the same time at Binyenei Ha’uma. 

□ Friday, June 6 -The Regensburg 
Ensemble again, with its third prog- 
ramme, at 4.30 p.m. at the Dormi- 
tion Abbey. 


THE ISRAEL Festival in Jerusalem 
will open on May 18 and continue 
until June 8. The final schedule has 
been published, anil I counted 141 
performances of 83 different prog- 
rammes, with seven or eight events 
taking place on one day. 

I have decided on 27 musical offer- 
ings to which professional considera- 
tions dictate my attention. 

□ On May 18, Gian -Cur to Mcnotti’s 
The Telephone and The Medium will 
he presented by the Washington 
Opera (also on May 19, 21 and 22) at 
the Jerusalem Theatre. Also on May 
18, Boris Berman will give a piano 
recital with works by Brahms, Stra- 
vinsky and Shostakovich (at the 
Israel Museum). 

□ On May 19, two programmes take 
place at the Israel Museum. At 6 
p.m., Japanese Soprano Mitsuku 
Shirai (called the new Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf), with Hartmul Hoell 
at the piano, will give a redial of 
songs by Mahler, Webern, Wolf, 
Berg and Schoenberg. At 9 p.m. 
ESPE, the German group specializ- 
ing in Yiddish folksongs, will present 
its first programme. Tlicir scheduled 
Appearance ul last year’s festival was 
cancelled because one of their mem- 
bers was ill. 

u On Muy 20, for an amusing ex- 
perience for a change, I suggest 
Gallery nl the YMCA Auditorium at 
4:30 p.m. We are promised satire, 
masques, circus, and magic poking 
fun at modern man and his surround- 
ings. From there, you can go to the 
Jerusalem Theatre at 6 p.m.. to pay 
a tercentenary tribute to Johann 
Sebastian Illicit. You are promised 
five hours of the muster's music, 
presented by the Israel Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Ynav Tal- 
mi, and featuring outstanding 
soloists. 


□ For Tuesday. May 21, my 
suggestion is ESPE’s second pro- 
gramme, at A p.m. ul the Israel 
Museum. Later, Milsuko Shirai is to 
sing Schubert Lieeler at the Wise 
Auditorium, Givat Ram. 

U For Wednesday, May 22, my 
choices are: 5 p.m., at the Dormition 
Abbey - the Kibbutz Chamber 
Orchestra, Avner (lai conducting, 
with some more Bach, a suite, a 
concerto, a cantata, plus a Mendels- 
sohn cantata, to be sung by die Ihud 
Kibbutz Choir. At 9 p.m. at the 
Israel Museum - the third program- 
me by Milsuko Shirai, offering can- 
zones by Haydn and the Elchaidarff 
Lieder, Opus 39 by Schumann. 

□ For Thursday, May 23, Sprat's 
21st Century Popular Motets quintet 
will sing avant-garde music at the 
Wise Auditorium, Givat Ram (also 
on May 24 and 26). 

□ Monduy, May 27: Die Koelner 
Kantorci at the Dormition Abbey on 
Ml. Zion. Forty singers, conducted 
by Volker Huenipfling, present a 
capella music by Schuctz, Bach, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn. Ligeti and 
Schoenberg (also on May 30). 

n On May 28, The Mikado hy Gil- 
bert and Sullivan at Binyenei 
Ha' urn a (also on May 27 and 30), 
presented by the New Sadler's Wells 
Opera of London, which will also 
offer British Musical llirs at the 
Hasscnfcldt Amphitheatre at the 
Suknn's Pool on June I . 

□ On Wednesday, May 29, the Kib- 
butz Cham her Orchestra presents at 
least five hours (starling at 5 p.m.), 
of Bach and I laiuicl in (he Dormi- 
tiun Ab hey compound. 

ti Then you cun hear the Borodin 
Trio: Haydn, Dvorak and Beet- 
hoven form the programme for lliuiv 
dHy, May 30 (at the Wise Auditor- 
ium, Givat Ram); a Russian bill - 


MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Ynlianan Boehm 


Arensky, Glinka, Shostakovich and 
Prokofiev - on Friday, May 31, at 
2.30 p.m., also at the Wise Auditor- 
ium. Programme C - Schumann, 
Mozart and Schubert -at the YMCA 
Auditorium on June 5. 

THE LAST WEEK of the festival 
contains (lie bulk of (he program- 
mes: 

□ On Saturday night, June 1, the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
James Levine as conductor nml 


soloist, will perform works by Bach, 
Schoenberg (Transfigured Night) 
and Dvorak at Binyenei Ha’uma. 

□ The Salomon String Quartet, 
which performs mainly music by 
Haydn and Mozart, will play on June 
1 at the Wise Auditorium and on 
June- 2 and 3 at the YMCA Auditor- 
ium. 

□ The Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra, conduclcd by Yuri Ahar- 
onovitch, will give a special concert 
at Binyenei Ha v uma on June 2. with 
Israeli soloists and the Master- 
singers Choir from Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 

They will perform Shostakovich’s 
Jewish folksongs and Prokofiev's 
Alexander Nevsky. 

□ The Rcgensburger Solisten En- 
semble from Germany is a group of 
15 string players who specialize in 
Baroque music, Their programme 
Scarlatti, Bach and Vivaldi on June 2 
and 3 ( the latter at 4 p . m ., so you can 
also hear the Salomon Quartet at 6). 
Corelli, Handel, Wanhal and Boc- 
cherini are on the programme for 
June 6, and Mozart, Hnydn and two 
trumpet concerti will be presented 
on June 7. all at the Dormition 
Abbey on Ml. Zion. 

□ On June 3 and 4, the Israel Sinfo- 
nietta under Mendi Rodan will pre- 
sent Kurt Weill’s Seven Deadly Sins 
and the Berliner Requiem, staged by 
David Olden of the U.S. (who 
staged The Rake's Progress in 1982), 
at the Jerusalem Theatre, 

□ On June 4, Musica Antiqua 
Koeln, a group of seven musicians 
who perform music of the 17th and 
18th centuries on original instru- 
ments (if you did not hear them the 
previous day), appears at 6 and 9.30 
p.m. at the YMCA auditorium. 

The Bcmidji University Choir of 
Minnesota will present a programme 


THE GRAND FINALE on June 8 
has three musicial attractions: a) 
Boris Pergamenschikov at the 
YMCA, b) the Children's Choir 
from Montserrat, Spain at the 
Dormition Abbey (if you didn’t hear 
them at the Jerusalem Theatre on 
June 6), and c) the IPO, directed this 
tipie by Lalo Shifrin, with Dizzie 
Gillespie, Ray Brown and Mel 
Lewis, in music by Shifrin, Gillespie, 
Brown, Gershwin, and the world 
premiere of Shifrin’s Tribute to Jeru- 
salem, especially written by the com- 
poser for this occasion (Hasscnfeldt 
Amphitheatre, Sultan’s Pool). 

Happy listening and a Happy Pes- 
sahl □ 
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Haifa: Tel. (04) 041781 mi. 241 

. Sm the Inspiring work ol 
/ IIZ Y.' Pioneer Woman' In 
uniM/- Social Service Institutions 
i y. f V throughout Israel 


EILAT 


SERVICES 




, PIONEER WOMEN 

' Tourist Department 

l . Morning Tours 

| Call for reservation*: - 

; Tol Aviv: Hlstedrut Headquarters 
83; AflotoroU Sweat 
Tat. (031210791.431841 


Dizengoff 
Square Hotel 


2 Zamenhoff SI., (03) 296181 
There’s only ono hotel in the 
“center" of Tel Aviv - (he new 
3-star Dizengoff Sq. Hold. Steps 
away from the hub of Tel Aviv's 
day and night life, we offer lovely 
accomodations n|l with carpeting, 
bathroom facilities. elrcQndjtioning 
& heating, telephone & radio. 
Single room BAB : $22.-; 

Double room BAB: $31- 


i^Alberf 

Zaitfo 

‘ Albert Zarco is your 
\ personal advisor on 
all nspecls of real 
, • • • estate and invest- 

1 merit properties in Israel. 

If Vbu arc interesied in Investing in 
a Home, apartment or villa or if you i 
prefer to Invest in land, phone Albert 
i Zarco: 03-484970 or drop by 42. ■ 
I Sokolov Street in-Romat Hashqron. ' 
l He speaks your lapguage"- English, 
\ . -Spanish. ' Italian or French: 1 


(TlOiT BEfiUTIPUl 
PEJfiCH 
HAGGflDfl 


created by 

the famous artist 

Naftall Bezem 
with exceptional 
English translation 
Jo be purchased in 
finer book stores 
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Downright ambivalent 


DIRECTOR Peter Bncso has suc- 
ceeded, with Oh Bloody Life, in 
leaving at least one viewer with a 
very unpleasant taste in his mouth. 
This is supposed to be a political 
satire on Hungary after World War 
II, during the first years of the Stalin- 
ist regime. An operetta singer, on 
the verge of becoming a star, is 
exiled from Budapest u> the country, 
with all the other rich and noble 
leftovers of the ruling classes in the 
old system, for it has been disco- 
vered she was once married to a 
count. 

What we are witnessing here is a 
re-education programme. All these 
spoiled, decadent remnants of an 
extinct society have to learn to toil 
with their own manicured hands, 
and the people's police will make 
sure they learn it thoroughly. The 
singer, divorced from her nobleman, 
who anyway has escaped to Paris, is 
determined to get back to Budapest, 
to the theatre, to the lead in Coun- 
tess Maritza for instance, and for that 
she is prepared to use her lily-white 
body whenever necessary. Mean- 
while, she agrees to take part in a 
popular concert organized by the 
local schoolmaster, who may be a 
party member but is a nice person 
nevertheless, apologizing every time 
he has some unpleasant tasks to 
fulfil. 

ALL THIS, of course, is hardly 
objectionable. Every operetta of the 
period had a soubrette and, indeed, 
the humour seems to be very in- 
spired by the plots that once served 
Kalman and Lehar. It was accepted 
long ago that people of the theatre 
behave in unconventional ways, for 
they exist in order to ahnuse us, and 
that is part of the amusement they 
supply. So, if the lady drops her 
drawers at the slightest excuse, it’s 
no big deal, especially since, coming 
to the nitty-gritty, there isn’t even 
one sexual act ip the whole movie - 
not to mention love, which is totally 
nonexistent. All there is is lust,- 
which could have been a kind of 
social'coirimentary if it had any sup- 
port In the picture, which it hasn’t. 

The unsettling part is the attitude 
of Bacso to the period he is describ- 
ing arid to his film as such. The same 
film , 20 years ago , would have been 
considered courageous for dealing 
with its theme in a flippant tone and 
implying a note of criticism. But 
after Angl Vera or Another Way , to 
• mention only two Hungarian films 
shown’ In Israel, this is more than 
tame; |t is downright ambivalent. 

.We are supposed to understand 
: that Stalinism is inhuman, but its 
victims are portrayed os rather ridi- 
culous, ancj their predicament about 
as bad as a spoiled excursion in the 
country. Everything is rather 
pleasant and agreeable once the 
characters pre.persiiaded to use their 
pandsTor a. better purpose than just 
drinking tea arid eating pastries, 

-f lady hangs herself in' de- 
shw, that -is just, a regrettable acci- 

• r • i upon very briefly and 

• P»tniase'd .as -of secondary Import-. 

; ; ahcn-ijAnotHer death, ana a : pretty 

• : .;8ri^orpe ori e i isri’t much more than 
'a nriplftin thfe stdcy, pot to be Wkeii 

long*;-: 

; i.; Kll r i ?lvta:' fact , toeing invited -to 
■■ '•i .beliqye that Stalin was really a phra- 
: • i ,ap«l tjiar the stories' about, the. . 

5? fclfcught ahbut in the, coun- 
under his domination 
i. ihaljdous lies: Things may 
' ' 7 Ke f far a ■ 


i ■* ^dhcomiortaible; for a ■ 

• '::T'-V^!^.P.4^the:efrotswere corrected 
later/* . -r., ' 

- • fc , 'Tw I find very objectionable, arid 




Dudley Moore and Amy Irving in 
Blake Edwards' run-of-the-mill 
romantic comedy ‘Mickl and Maud. ’ 


CINEMA 
Dan Fainaru 


rian film, already acquired for dis- 
tribution here, by the name of Diary 
for my Children, will soon be re- 
leased. That one will at least restore 
the balance. 

GRANTED Koto at 19 is an ear- 
nest, sincere effort to show us what 
life in Israel today is like for some- 
one who is young, poor and from the 
wrong side of the tracks. It tries very 
hard to speak for the underpri- 
vileged, to show the widening gap 
between those who have and those 
who haven’t and the distance separ- 
ating the starting point for the next 
generation in each one of these two 
categories. It even attempts to catch 
the specific slang of this generation 
and the background in which they 
live and die. 

But once you give Danny (Nokio) 
Verete an A for effort, it is about aty 
you can give him. For, evidently, he 
is much fonder of the messages he is 
trying to convey than of the charac- 
ters through which he Is doing it, or 
he simply lacks the inspiration to 
bring them to life. The question is. 
not whether what , happens In this 
film is credible, but whether it has 
any interest. This, in turn, depends 
bn the people we are watching; and 
when they are banal,: monosyllabic, 
predictable and shallow, so is the. 

• movie itself. • . ■ ' C - 

Koko, : the protagonist, is 19, 
a guitarist hi an! undiscovered rbek 
group who allows himself to. be 
tempted Into participating In a burg- 
lary , after he discovers that a song he 
wrote - has been appropriated by 
a friend bf his. The burglary sets in 
motion 'a tragic sequence of events in 
which blind destiny has a consider- 
able hand, leading tb a climax that is 
supposed to tell us we are dealing 
With a doomed breed, who can’t be 


believe in being saved. 

Shot entirely in the streets of Jeru- 
salem (except for one or two short 
sequences), using a cast of amateurs 
in the leads, the picture has all the 
earmarks of a first work. Hesitant 
direction of actors, nervous camera, 
and a plot that tends to lean on 
geslures instead of actions to prog- 


BLAKE EDWARDS must have 
directed Micki and Maud in his 
sleep. It is inconceivable that he read 
Jonathan Reynolds' script before- 
hand and still agreed to do it without 
extensive rewriting. Not that any- 
thing short of major surgery could 
have helped here, for this is by far his 
unhinniest comedy, the most pre- 
dictable and the least inventive too. 
The plot seems to engineer itself 
again and again into the most hack- 
neyed comers, out of which there is 
only one route of escape, and then it 
proceeds to tread down that path 
with heavy breathing and forced 
smiles. 

After all, once you have a husband 
neglected by his wife, where would 
you expect the conventional Holly- 
wood comedy to send him if not into 
the aims of the first available mis- 
tress? And once this mistress mater- 
ializes, what is more obvious than to 
draw parallels between the two. 
women in the hero’s life? And sur- 
prise, when the two ladies finally 
find out about each other, and it 
takes an eternity of improbable 
ploys until they do, what would you 
expect of them, given the time and 
age we live in? To scratch each 
other's eyes out or to gang up against 
the despicable male who has had the 
best of noth? 

Of course, optimists would hope 
that the process of keeping the two 
parties happy, each oblivious of the 
other, for a certain time would supp- 
ly some laughs. After all, they both 
become pregnant at the same time, 
and the poor man, a TV reporter of 
some repute, has to juggle between 
them and his job. The situation isn’t 
very original - it reeks of the com- 
edies once popular in Hollywood 
long before the sexual revolution - 
but it could still lead to some mo: 
ments of hilarity, if treated right. 

But, as the promotional material 
for this film points out quite correct- 
ly, the first-attribute for a comedy is 
the credibility of its basic situation. It 
should start normally enough to 
have us believe in it, and then gra- 
dually lead to its logical absurd 
conclusion. No such thing happens 
here, since, to begin with, no ritua- 
tion is credible, and who cares where 
it is taken by the director, anyway7 

Both Ann Reinking and Amy 
. Irving are lovely actresses, but Ed- 
wards has somehow, managed to 
catch them at their worst moments. 
They looked much better in previous 
fims (i.e. All That Jazz for the for- 
mer^ The Competition for the latter), 
not to mention the fact thBt Reinking 
may be the greatest musical talent on 
screen today and it is a pity to mis- 
use her Uke that. Dudley Mpore does 
indeed owe Blake EdWards his glory, 
for the chance he was given in 10, 
and he does his best to pay him back, 
but the odds are against him. As for 
Edwards/one can only hope .that a 
• person who can be sufficiently trucu- 
lent tb make SOB and inspired .to 
make Victor Victoria will gp back to 
Ids own scripts; and forget this sad 
•experience. 

" Notwithstanding all this, I realize 
romantic comedies are Very Much in 
. fashion these days., Which means 
^ - aside, the picture 
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The Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goidmanu Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 



Permanent Exhibit and Chronosphare— The main aspects of Jewish life In the 

Diaspora, presented through tha most advanced graphic '& audio-visual techniques. 
EXHIBITIONS : 

1. "Return to Life"-Tha Holocaust Survivors: from Liberation to Rehabilita- 
tion. Opens April 8 1 986. 

2. "The Jewish Heritage in the Eye of the Camera” (closes April 11 1985). 
Photo Exhibition based on the worldwide photo contest. 

EVENTS 

1. A meeting with scholars and their work in the field of Jewish thought. A : 
series of three study days (In cooperation with "Sho rash ion "JewlBh studies 
center and tha Dept, (or Adult Education, Ministry of Education). Partici- 
pants: Dr. Moshe Idel, Dr. Yoav Elsteln, Dr. Nahum Arieli. Prol. Joseph Dan, 
Dr. Joseph Hocker, Prof. Ase Kaslier, Dr. Hananel Mak, Ms. H&na Safrai, Dr. 
Aviezer Ravltzky.Prof. Shalom Rosenborg, Prof. Eliazer Schoweid, Dr.Ysakov 
Shavit. Sunday, April 7, 1986: 10 am-5.30 pm; Monday. April 0 1986: 8.30 
am— 6.30 pin. Tuesday, April 9 1085, 8.30 am-6.30 pm. For information 
and registration please contact "Shorashlm" Tel: 02-699746, 02-939634. 

2. "Psychoanalyse et Mldrash" - A study evening in French. Participants: 
Garard Haddad, Dr. Ell Ben Gal, Eduardo Minuses, Laurence Batallle, Ruben 
KanalBnstain.Tuesdey, April 9, 1985 at 8.30 pm. 

3. “Breaking the Sllenca''-A discussion In English with the second generation 
of tha Holocaust Survivors. Participants: Eva Fogelman, David Mittalberg, 
Prof. Hlllal Klein. In thB course ol the evening, a film produced by Eva 
Fogelman will be screened. Wednesday, April 10 1986, at 7.30 pm. 


Beth Hatefutsoth Is located on the campus ol Tel Aviv University (Gaia 2), 
KlBUinar St. Ramat Aviv, Tel: 03-425161. Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27, 45, 49, 7B, 
74, 274, 672. 
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Golda, Morluh Mold, 39 Rchov 
Keren Elnycsod, Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
232232. Kosher, open nightly except 
Shnhhat. (All credit cards.) 

ONE OF THE great imponderables 
of Jewish life is so-called Jewish 
food, as it is known in the English- 
speaking world. 

Based in general nn the eating 
habits of Eastern Europe, it spans an 
area reaching from Latvia in the 
northwest to Rumania in the south- 
east. Granted, this is an area no 
larger than that spanned by the 
Chinese culinary tradition, but after 
all, Chinese cooking Is generally re- 
garded as one of the world’s great 
cuisines and even its most avid 
admirers would never claim (hat sh- 
out Yiddish cooking. 

Our Jewish cooking is, fun- 
damentally, that of poor people 
from on area of the world poor in 
produce, transferred, in one or two 
generalions, loan affluent society, ft 
is no wonder that people become 
confused when they try to describe 
it, especially since it is virtually un- 
available in the urea tliul spawned it 
nnd since the heavy, greasy dishes 
that typiry it are not exactly In 
fusli inn with those who cut it today. 
Whether we like it or not, Yiddish 
cooking is what we make of it. 

Keeping all this in mind, I 
attended the festive opening recent- 
ly of Golds . un Eustern Europenn- 
type restaurant in the Moriah Hotel. 
Following an irulc letter to the editor 


The milkman’s wire 



MATTERS OF TASTE /Haim Shapiro 


of The Jerusalem Post, the manage- 
ment of the hotel hastened to explain 
that the name of the restaurant com- 
es from the wife of Tevye the Milk- 
man, the Shalom Aleichem charac- 
ter who in recent years achieved 
notoriety in Fiddler on the Roof , and 
not the late Israeli political figure of 
the same name. 

The restaurant is bright and mod- 
ern, with only a token display of old 
copper vessels for atmosphere. But 
if I were to compare it with the: 
Jewish restaurants 1 know in the 
U.S., the main difference would not 
be in the decor, but in the all- 
pervading aroma of sour pickles that 


one would never be greeted at the 
door, as one is here, with a choice of 
two kinds of vodka, one flavoured 
with garlic, the other with tea. One 
might, in America, have a taste of 
gribenes, little pieces of crisply fried 
poultry skin, but there it would be 
chicken and here it was goose. In- 
deed, 'one of the very nice touches 
here are the little pots of goose 
schmaltz to spread on your bread. 
With schmaltz like that, who needs 
butler7 

T TASTED a wide variety of first 
courses. 

Perhaps the nicest surprise was the 
gefilte fish, which was very pleasant- 
ly seasoned to my Lilvak palate 


(hardly sweet at all). Another nice 
touch . was a choice of mild red 
hone radish and sharp white horse- 
radish, unmitigated by beetroot. 1 
chose the latter and it cleared my 
sinuses for the rest of the week. The 
pickled herring, on the other hand, 
seemed unduly salty to my taste, as if 
it had just come out of the barrel, 
with no further adjustments. But the 
kishke was perfect, just the way I 
like it. . 

I hasten to add that for those who 
don’t care for such items, Golda 
offers melon with fruit salad and 
avocado, just the way all our grand- 
mothers used to make it in the shied 
- well, if not in the shtetl, at least in 
the suburbs. 

The chicken soup was excellent, 
and I am happy to say that not only 
here, but all over Israel, one is 
beginning to find chicken soup that 
tastes as if a chicken did more than 
•just fly over it. The matza balls 
(kneidlach to the cognoscenti) were 
better than one usually finds in 
Israeli restaurants, but still not up to 
the standarS I was accustomed to in 
my childhood. Perhaps one really 
can’t make superior kneidlach if the 
pot is too big. But the kreptach , 
which I also tasted, were excellent, 
and if I were not facing a giant job of 
tasting I would have gone back for 
more. 

IT WAS in the main courses that one 
really begins to wonder what Yid- 
dish cooking is all about. 


Thus, the breaded and fried chick- 
en breast, stuffed with prunes, was 
really delicious, but 1 defy anyone to 
tell me their grandmother taught 
them that. Nor do I think the Pale of 
the Settlement, that narrow strip of 
Western Russia in which the bulk of 
Russian Jewry was confined under 
the Tsar, was exactly brimming with 
lender young calves ready to be led 
to the shuhet (ritual slaughterer), 
whatever the Yiddish songs may say. 
But for all that, the veal in 
mushroom sauce was not at all bad, 
if a bit too well done for my taste. 

More typical, perhaps, were the 
roast goose and roast duck. It is 
probably thanks to this clement of 
authenticity that these are garnished 
with an apple filled with purple cab- 
bage, an item that could come from 
Eastern Europe, though whether it 
actually does I don’t know. 

All this was followed up with a 
piece of really exquisite strudel, 
made with paper-thin crust and filled 
with almost tart apples, washed 
down with an old-fashioned glass of 
tea. Well, actually it was a cup of 
coffee, but I don’t think anyone was 
watching. 

I didn't get a bill, but prices at 
Golda are in the medium-high 
range, with main courses generally 
about $10, and other courses $2 to 
$2.50. A full meal with wine (wine? 
you must be joking; where’s the 
seltzer?) should come to about $20 
for two. The restaurant will be open 
during Pessah. 0 
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They give the best 
years of their life 
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BRIDGE/Hanan Slier 


THE BLUE TEAM of Italy, which 
dominated the international bridge 
scene in the Fifties and Sixties, is 
certainly the most successful bridge 
aggregation ever assembled. With 
their 10 victories in the Bermuda 
Bowl and two wins in the World 
Bridge Olympiad, the Italians’ re- 
cord can truly be called great. 

Under the tutelage of Carlo 
Alberto Perroux, the Italians 
reached heights that are hard to 
imagine. Incontrovertible proof of 
greatness is shown in a book pub- 
lished a couple of years ago (Bridge \ 
With The Blue Team , by Pietro For- 
quet. English edition, edited by Ron 
Klioger, Sydney. A.B. Publications, 
1983). In it, Forquet presents a glit: 
tering collection of bridge hands that 
would make Tiffany's envious. 

Let's take just one hand from that 
collection. It was played by Eugenio 
Chiaradia in 1959. Let us start from 
the end, in fact, the four-card 
ending. Hearts are trump, and South 
must lead from his hand and make 
three tricks. 


¥7 

♦ K 

+ K7 

South leads the last trump, and 
West is the first to be squeezed. He 
must discard a diamond, lest he bare 
his club ace (in which case South can 
merely lead a small club from his 
hand to score the required three 
tricks). Dummy discards a club, and 
Bast chnnot stand the pressure. A 
diamond discard establishes dum- 
my's two . diamonds and a club dis- 
card allows declarer to cash the di- 
amond king and exit with a small 
club. If that happens, West is. trap- 
ped. He cannot rise with the club 
ace; that would establish South's 
«ng. But if he does not, East will 
have to win the trick and will be 
forced to lead a diamond to dummy. 

The whole hand sounds like a 
double-dummy problem you’d find 
only ui a bridge book, but it isn’t. 
Lhiaradia found the pluy at the 
table Let us now see the full hand 
Played in four hearts after East, 
nawng passed initially, overcalled in 
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24ANGLO-SAXON BRANCHES^ 

AT YOUR SERVICE THROUGHOUT ISRAEL 

Apartments to suit your taste, prices to suit your pocket. 
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CAR RENTALS 


SERVICES 
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WINNER OF 

THE BEST BUSINESS AWARD 
FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Listed by the Ministry of Tourism Voted Outstanding 
Tourist Enterprise by the Association for the 
Advancement of Tourism in Israel 
80 BEN YEHUDA ST„ TEL AVIV, TEL. (Q3) 246333 


AS A WISE MAN ONCE SAID... 


Th* only plMi in liml for 38K )8fB*r 
prints - 10x18 em 14x8 Inehul 
Slldts - procftM E-6 . 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 DfttngoH St. 4 Ban Yriiuda St. 
Til. 03-247SB7 T«l. 02-231657 

' Located also tn 
Rlihon Lnlon and Kf*r Saba 
Op an Sup.-Thun. 
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APTS. RENTALS 


3 wer npflRTmsnn 

EllflT 

, $10 per person fh a double room! 
(except Jeiyjxh and Christian holidays) 
You’ll enjoy your holiday at 
bargain price . 

We have 48 studio* arid apartments 
urilh 2-5 beds. 

Our prices Include room cleaning 
nnd dally towel changes. All studios 
and apartments are iSiUy furnished 
with: air conditioning, refrigerator, 
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Notices in this feature are charged at IS3.887 per line including VAT. 
Every day of the month costs IS78.108 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 


Tn vkil nur projects call Tl-I Aviv 
W; Jerusalem. 22nNI; Haifa, KHK 17. 


CONUUCTF.il TOURS 

Tourists and Visitors. Ctunc nnd see ihu PIONKIiR WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morr 

General Israel Orphans Home Tar Girls, lours, cull ruscrvHliuns: Tel Aviv, 2I07V1 . 

Jerusalem. and its manifold uclKillcs and 

Impressively modem hutliling. Free guided 

lours weekdays behveen 'M2. Hus No. 14. 24 Haifa 

nr 5. Kirv«l M.»hr Ttl 523WI. Whal’s On in Haifa, dial 04 -64 084(1. 


Slieel, lernsiilein. , li i l.ll2-tfJ4222. 
l-jnunali-World Kel. /lontsl VVomrn. 2ft Hen 
Maiiiniii. lo sisilourpTiiJtils cull: IC-hM-lftK, 
MWOI. N77HI7. Kim'S; ill 444ISI nuirniiip. 
Il\l .W.SV», im -2HWI 

Til Aviv 

rnNiiiiniinouHS 

AMI I WOMEN 


PERSONAL IMPORT 
NEWOLIM 
Jerusalem KEF 
s MAYTAG i 4 mana, 

SONV AKAI 
0 CALORIC 

p 9 Magic Chef- 

City Tower, 8th lloor, 

Tel. 02*243554 
The Best Prices In Israel. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
BAT-DOR NOW! 


tfdls swii ^eL 

Exclusive discounts and preferential purchasing rights for 
other artistic events. 

Infonnrton andSateti SAT-DOR pwlfS COMPANY 

30. |bn Octroi St (and «.) . 1 

... Tat Avhri Tel. t03) 243 175 
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People. Peaieh Evhlblllon: Speciul: 3- 

Jerusalem dimennonnl relieli ol the Pc««li Ilu86»ila 

MI]SEUM S Aharon Shew. P»p=r cm. nnd engrnvmg, by 

,„„1 Mincum. ExtalbltlonE. "A Cave In (he Stota “" N'™""- 


Dcscri," 9000 year old finds from Nahal Galleries 

I lemsr. From 1 he Secular to the Sacred. Plinl- cuo-anonim I Unhurt Fisher Hull 

Ing Instruction in the Yoiilti Wing. Schwcig the Till end 

Photographer. Meet the Israeli Arlisl. Joshua iff 

Grirnin and Michael Kovner. Ellahu 3al j iff snip Tn- 4-6 Tuc 10.30- 12.30. Fri. 10-12. 

landscape paintings. Pcimancnl Exhihtlton of iu.3U-l-.30, 

Judnlee, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic An. v , km Cr « nvura l Gallery. Jcwl.h ceremonial 

RocktfdJef Museumi The Other Side of the objccisinallvcrforconnolsscursofmodcrnnrt. 
River- Ancient Egyptian funerary ohjccis. Sun.-Thur*.. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. till I p.m. 

_ . „ . . , Hulzoi Havoizcr, npp. Jaffa Gate. Tel. «2- 

Tlcho Houxi works by Anna 1 ichn, haniikklot, 2011177 
library, garden cafe. 

Old Ytshuv Court Museum. Lire of the Jewish. J e ] Aviv 
community in the Old City, mid- 19ih century- M1K „, «,,, 

"■■fh 0 ; °"” r ‘ Cr TdA.bMin.nin. E.hlbltton.: Moshe Kepfer- 

Old Cily. Sun.-Thur., "J a.m.-4 p.m. Puinilnes. Works on Puncr 19B34M. Lev 


1 ; Two Yeun» 198.V4. Israeli Art. Oual- 


Counsellors’ Training Centre 

* In America, thousands of Jewish souls have been won to 
Jesus and alien cults. 

* Approximately 7,000 Jewish youth convert every year to 
Christianity in the USA. 

* In Israel, there are more than 2,000 baptised Jews; 

DO YOU CARE? 

- Return to your country, with experience to help Jewish youth 
to return to their roots. 

- Remain in Israel and help us in our work against proselytlsm. 

- You can learn to become a counsellor and influence Jews 
away from missionary teachings. 

REFUTING MISSIONARIES 

EVERY TUESDAY AT 8 p.m. (COMMENCING APRIL 1 6) . 

ELON TOWER - ROOM 81 3 (rented) 

KING GEORGE STREET (next to Hamathbir) JERUSALEM 

Counsellor's certificate and latter of recommendation given to 
successful students.. 

These classes will be of value to Jewish educators, youth group 
leaders, shllhlm, tour guides, and especially those who are 
Involved with Jewish youth in the diaspora.' Religious and 
secular students accepted - Our sole aim Is to keep the Jewish 
people Jewish - Fob and reglstretionin advance, 

— IF YOU HAVE A MISSIONARY PROBLEM 
IN YOUR FAMILY, WE CAN HELP YOU — 

(Counselling, Advice, Dialogue, Friendly atmosphere ...) 

C ALL 62-6321 31, ext. 1783 or 0B7-78346. 

SHMUEL GOLDING 

P.O.Box 1 3099, Jerusalem 

Shmuel Golding Is an eduoatot In this Reid. He has spent over 
thirty years studying the beliefs of fundamental Christianity, and 
has worked ten yearses'e successful counsellor. 
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The very heartbeat of Africa” “Sunday Times'' 

‘Thefe playing ie their life's blood..." “The Cape Times” 

MUSICIANS, SINGERS AND DANCERS PLAYING 
STORMY AFRICAN TRIBAL Ml Mir . 


ms> rwtusfllilultjil I'UTl U Museum Visiting 
Haim: Sun. IU-2. Fri. cfc«<l. S;,i. 7-J0 fh"® 

IW IMf»" Rubinstein PaillioiL Sun-K 

10- 1 : 5-7. Sul. 1 1-2. nur 

Haifa 

MUSEUMS 

The Reuben nnd Edith Heiht Museum at Haife 

Umvmdy « open daily except Fridays l3 
n.m.-l p.m. und on lu C bd H y afternoons 4-6. 

Wilfred Israel Museum, liazorea, 

Meir Stcingold, oil pointings, Apr. 

6-May II. Sot. I0a.m.-12 noon;5-6.30p m 
Weekdays, by appointment, Tel. 04-999311 


Richie's 
1 CardoCafe 

\ Kosher__— -rTTS 

— Soups 

T” — Salads 

I — Smoked Fish 
I — Delicious Desserts 
I In the Cardo 
I Jewish Quarter 
| Old City of Jerusalem 

Sun.-Thur. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


TAX-FREE SERVICE 
F0RNEW0UH 

Special discount for 
cash payment 
Authorized agents For 
Amcor, Tadiran, G.E., 
Amana, personal import, 
also cars. 

Open Sunday till Thursday, . 
9a.m.-l p.m., 4-7 p.m. 

170 Ben Yehuda St. (First Floor], 
Tel Aviv. 

< TeL 03-238618, 03-223166, . 
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I Centre, Sunday, April 




who was banned in 1959, came from 
a passionately Jewish home in Cape 
Town, where both his parents were 
prominent communal leaders. En- 
raged by the community’s acquie- 
sence to apartheid, he retaliated 
with bitter and extremely damaging 
attacks from his exile in London. 

In the mid-Sixties, several young . 
South African Jews were active on ■ 
behalf of the Palestinian cause, while 
the official community was euphoric 
in the aftermath of the Six Day War. 
South African Jewry contributed 
proportionally more to Israel than 
any other Jewish community in the 
world. 

OF THE THREE major under- 
ground organizations, Unikhonto, 
and its political parent, the ANt, 
were by far the most significant. 
Jews, many of whom were also mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, were 
prominent among the leadership, 
though not among the rank and file, 
which was and remains predomi- 
nantly black. 

Poqo, the military arm of the Pan 
Africanist Congress, was viciously 
and violently anti-white. The PAC 
had no official white membership, 
and opposed the ANC’s links with 
the communists. It appealed to pre- 
dominantly tribalized blacks, many 
of whom indulged in murderous 
anti-white rampages. 

The ARM was different. The least 
significant of the three organiza- 
tions, it was an expression of 'the 
frustrated and confused liberalism of 
white South Africa. It was here and 
on the ARM periphery that many 
young Jewish students had their 
flirtation with armed revolution. Iro- 
nically and tragically, while the 
Umkhonto saboteurs did not take 


Rny lives, the young whites did when 
a confused school-teacher named 
John Harris placed a suitcase full of 
explosives in Johannesburg’s railway 
station. 

A middle-aged white woman died 
of injuries sustained in the blast, and 
Harris was hanged. An associate of 
Harris, currently living in Israel, 
claims to have modelled the railway 
bombing on the 1947 Irgun bombing 
of Jerusalem’s King David Hotel. In 
both instances, the telephone warn- 
ings were ignored, with tragic re- 
sults. Harris's associate graduated 
from the unlikely background of an 
Orthodox, Revisionist family to the 
periphery of armed rebellion in 
South Africa. 

Michael Wade; a former ARM 
activist who is now a Hebrew Uni- 
versity lecturer, recalls his involve- 
ment in student politics and the 
Congress of Democrats in the early 
Sixties. “There were guys who oper- 
ated siudy groups on campus for 
recruitment purposes. These were 
’talmud' groups. Some recognized 
them as such and as an anachronistic 
remnant of the Jewish learning tradi- 
tion of Eastern Europe. It had pick- 
ed up Marxism on its way through 
the Enlightenment and was having 
its last kick on the southern tip of 
Africa.” 

Wade stresses that the social cle- 
ment in all this activity was perhaps 
the most important. “There was an 
aspect of rebellion in the general 
sense as well as in the context of the 
South African political structure.’' 

In 1961, “half expecting it,” Wade 
was recruited into the ARM “over a 
cup of coffee at Pops Cate opposite 
the university. I was taught about 
explosives. Later, when I was 
trained in the Israeli army, I realized 


that I had also been well trained.” 

. "Of the 15 hard-core members of 
ARM, six or seven were Jewish," 
recalls Schneider, who was also re- 
cruited into the organization while a 
student in Johannesburg. He was 
trained in sabotage by a former Brit- 
ish army officer, Robert Watson, 
who had been recruited into the 
organization; but Schneider's first 
operation was the illegal transport of 
20 black nurses to Bechuanaland, 
from where they travelled to Tanza- 
nia. The nurses were an ANC pre- 
sent to the newly independent state. 
Other operations included the fire- 
bombing of the African tax records 
office in Johannesburg and sabotage 
attacks on electricity pylons and 
communications facilities. 

Schneider, who grew up in the 
rural Cape “with Afrikaans as my 
first language," walked through a 
police dragnet in Cape Town after 
the arrest of Adrian Lcftwhich, 
another Jewish ARM activist. After 
reaching the temporary safety of 
Swaziland, Schneider bought a 50cc. 
moped and rode across South Afri- 
ca, through Bechuanaland, Zambia, 
the Belgian Congo (now Zaire) and 
eventually reached Entebbe in 
Uganda, from where he flew to Lon- 
don. 

ARM was smashed when Lcft- 
wich broke under initial police inter- 
rogation and, together with his 
accomplice-girlfriend, Lynne van 
der Rie*, turned state's evidence. 

THE OFFICIAL Jewish community 
was far more comfortable with Jews 
who confined themselves to the legal 
opposition. Notable among them 
were, and remain, novelist Nadine 
Gordimer, Israel Maisels, Arthur 
and Helen Suzman, Ellen Heilman 


and the late Henry Kalzcw. 

In Lhe final analysis, however, the 
radical activists and the legal opposi- 
tion have been equally ineffectual. ' 
"A large number of often brave and 
talented lives were to no end exting- 
uished or ruined," wrote R.W. 
Johnson in his study How Long will 
South Africa Survive? "The net 
effect [of the mass repression and the 
routing of the armed resistance] was 
to eliminate white radicals almost as 
a species and to dispossess the Afri- 
cans of virtually the whole of their 
established leadership.*' 

From the mid-Sixties, violence 
ceased to offer itself as a viable 
alternative to urban whites. The next 
phase, beginning in the late Seven- 
ties, would be the black trade union 
movement, in which whites continue 
to play an active role as organizers 
and ideologues. Many young Jews 
have found their niche here, as did 
their parents and grandparents in the 
white (and mainly Afrikaans- 
speaking) trade union movement of 
the Thirties. 

In the 10-year period between the 
government crackdown of the early 
and mid-Sixties and the rcncwul of 
violence in the 1976 Soweto riots, 
the white radicals and the Jews 
among Ihcm largely faded from the 
picture. The ANC, now firmly an 
exile organization, heavily depen- 
dent on the support of Eastern Euro- 
pean and African states, adopted the 
language nnd ideology of the Third 
World. A by-product, fostered by 
growing links between South Africn 
and Israel, was hostility to Zionism. 

Denis Goldberg experienced the 
new ANC first-hand on his arrival in 
London after spending some three 
weeks in Israel. No high-ranking 
ANC official was on hand to greet 


him at the airport, as had been the 
case when another long-serving 
white prisoner, David Kitson, was 
released last year. A senior ANC 
official told the press that Gold- 
berg's parly membership, which had 
lapsed over the 22 years he spent in 
prison, would noL be renewed. Gold- 
berg had aroused ANC ire both by 
signing a renunciation of violence, 
and by visiting Israel. 

For Michael Schneider, who now 
holds a senior position in a Jewish 
charitable organization, the 1967 Six 
Day War and the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War made it apparent that “as a Jew 
you don’t have the same luxury of 

E oliticalchoiceasothershave, If you 
ave any sense of your own com- 
munity you cannot serve two mas- 
ters." 

Dennis Diamond, who was execu- 
tive director of the Board of De- 
puties in Johannesburg during the 
1976 riots, recalls how one of the few 
whiles in touch with the mood in the 
townships came to warn him that, for 
the first time, anti-Jewish sentiment 
was rampant oil the streets of Sowe- 
to. 

A Board study of the phe- 
nomenon found that Jews were 
prominent among the employers in 
the riot-hit areas, while the com- 
munity itself hud become far more 
introverted. One Jewish student 
leader said that his organization was 
concerned with hash rut on campus, 
not dialogue with blacks. 

Two generations earlier, Jewish 
immigrants had led marches of the 
unemployed througli the streets of 
Johannesburg, and eaten ham on 
Yom Kippur to shock their parents. 
Their grandchildren arc joining the 
burgeoning Lubnvitch movement in 
the same city. □ 
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A LllTl.E MORE than four year*, 
aftm' refusing iIlc post. tfi-yciir-nkl 
Davjil Kraus last Sunday a Unwed 
Prime Minister Peres ami Police 
Minister liar- Lev in affix to his 
epaulettes the extra olive leal that 
denotes lot. cle vat inn to the position 
of inspector-general of the police, in 
succession tn Ai ye Ivizun. 

Tlius ended an era, dating hack to 
the mid- 1 ( >7< h. in which Cimtiovcrsies 
ovet personnel problems and a poor 
public image overshadowed the 
genuine accomplishments that have 
made the force a better one than it 
was when Ivtttm, nuw 57, took com- 
mand in January 1981. 

During that time, recruitment 
standards have improved. More 
lit an half the country's police officers 
have academic degrees, and more 
thiiit fill per cent of the lowest ranks 
have completed high school - si vast 
improvement over the da vs when, as 
liar-l ev said a few days I >c tore the 
change 111 the lop command, "you 
ne ci led two policemen to fill out u 
repoit: one to tend and another to 

id tile force is 
under way m iMiiiesl. while the lor- 
eiiMc l.i I ioi.it oik-, .in- teiiowued iiiter- 
imiiniiiillv toi theii scientific quality 
.uni 1 In* inventive ness of the scien- 
tists at work in the labs. 

Snlaiic:i fill ufticers have im- 
proved ■ tin High not as much as 
promised in a 197‘> cabinet decision 
to cipr.-di/c police and regular army 
pay. And as a result of heavy budget 
slashing, the police force is leaner, 
more efficient than it was five years 
ago. 

Despite all this, I vl? tin's legacy In 
Kraus is a police force licking 
wnniuls caused by internal intrigue. 

Me, and tn a certain extent former 
inferior minister Yosef Burg, be- 
queathed to Kraus a police force 
with a reputation for infighting and 
back-stabbing, with the "wars of the 
generals" inking place tin 11 bnttlc- 
fmnl of newspaper headlines and 
radio bulletins. 

IRONICALLY, Ivtzan was per- 
ceived four years and three months 
ago in much the same way as Kraus is 
today. He came to his post as an 
appeaser, someone who could 
smooth over (he di (Terences between 
Yosef Burg - (hen, as minister of 
interior, responsible for the police - 
and National Headquarters. This, 
under Herzl Shafir, had acquired a v 
measure of independence that In- 
evitably resulted in conflicts be- * 
tween the politician and the police- 
man. . • 

Thosp conflicts, which , began As 
essentially a matter of Burg’s reftisal 
to put ftis political weight behind 
Shafts demands for more re- 
sources, reached a climax in the, 
so-called Peach File controversy, 
when Shafir accused the minister of 
trying to prevent an inquiry into 
illegal financial transactions involv- 
ing low-level politicians affiliated 
with Burg's National Religious Par-: 

;ty.-; . . . 

So Ivtzan, theri Southern District 
ebrimarider, replaced Shafir. 

, Unfortunately, while be was able 
at Orel to ease the inletnal tensions 
and take .some impressive steps to- 
ward making the force more effi- 
cient, tvtx^n seemed to lose his. way. 
in the secdnd/hktf a/hjffonure, 
concentrating oh shoring up the per: 
sonal , loyalty of > subordinates pftd 
losing; that; loyalty with' every, 
attempt. : . ■ 

^ Ivtean^often BjxpenraTto bedding., 

giolis anil seojlhr Jews- ,r i; v 1 ? 

THU POtlTICAL ciim« Jfialfinil 
tenred i<$ |iood tn (he I960 tertor 
nltijcks Against the, Weil Bant 
mi^Ktn/iuia 'vHu f t|ie"lE^1|. : > 
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(Above) A rye Ivtzan Urn-inn a police farce licking k unmds caused by internal intrigue . * (Below) David Kraus. 


(irmr/Meig killing in MAS.1 mid the 
subsequent surest of several alleged 
Jewish I error groups, led to the kind 
of press coverage that placed ;i pre- 
mium 011 leaks from middle- ranking 
officers, who alleged both corrup- 
tion and incompetence against their 
colleagues. 

Kraut has moved (o the top uf a 
police structure still reeling from 
ivtzan's campaign against leaks to 
the press. 

For example, in his first week In 
office, he faced a problem unpre- 
cedented for the force - n possible 
disciplinary trial for a member of the 
general staff. 

Southern District Commander 
Avraham Turgeman did not get 
along With ' his subordinate, com- 
mander of the elite Central Unit 
detective squad, AssafHefetz. 

* Last year, a certain newspaper 
reporter quoted a police source as 
complaining of the ineffectiveness of 
the Jerusalem detective sqliad in 
catching brie of the so-calledTNT- 

r Jewish terror groups. To (race 
leak, Ivucan pul taps dn tho 
phones of many Of the top Tel Aviv 
commanders. As a result, Hefetz 
was charged With breach of tntift for 
speaking to the press without per- ' 
mission. At his trial, the issue of - 
pollce-pres? relations led to conflict-, 
uig testimony by Turgeman and 
another subordinate. 

An inquiry Into the caqfradic- 
dons, which njad Turgeman denying 
hhhad given permission tori Journal- 
ist to interview a suspect/ led to a 
polygraph tegt by the district com- 
mander- ana a consequent recom- 
mendation by Attorney-General 
.Yitzhak Zamir that he be arraigned 
before a single-fudge disq'pmiary 
court for perjury. 

Turge man's problems are typltat 
of the personnel issues that characte- 
rized ivtfcan’a tenure, The. laud’s 
virtual obsession with the problem of 
leaks and bis Mggfo foi^th* loyally 
of hls sqbQtdinates Were backed fully 



BUT THE PROBLEM predated 
Ivtzan. When Burg fired Shafir from 
the Inspector-generalship on the last 
day of 1980, he offered the post to his 
deputy and commander of opera- 
tions, David Kraus. But Kraus re- 
fused it, saying be preferred to wait 
until the war of the Comriianders and 
their subordinates was over rather 
than spend his four years on the Job 

Robert Rosenberg 


So Ivtzan got the job, and Kraus 
wont to Petah Hkva to preiido over 
ttie police disciplinary court. There 
he got a first-hand view of what has 
.become : one of the major public 
. issues centring on the police - police 
brutality and violence. 

Last year, the police had 1.7 mil- 
lion Individual contacts with civi- 
lians. Some 250 of these involved 
alleged violence tor which a police 
officer was prosecuted either In a 
civilian court or in the police disci- 
plinary court. . ; , "■■■ 

So, when a year ago Kraus left the 
. Petah Tikva court for theTol Aviv 
District command, he brought with 
him a strong sense o( responslbil- 


! Since Haim Bar-Lev becatne- 
polira minister last fall, he and Kraus . 
have developed a policy that makes 
commanders responsible for unwar- 

commanders hphjnd desksorln the, SumeS 

Ivtzan to poUbj'-ro aking. ' l Jr; /. , j Such A ftjffo of lladenUpi>atljer t 'Sing anllnteK 
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than digging into the details of inves- 
. ligations and issuing specific instruc- 
tions on day-to-day operations, will 
be a welcome change for the force. 

JUST AS WELCOME, and perhaps 
as important, is that Kraus con- 
vinced Bar-Lev that with a new 
inspector-general should come new 
men for the top ranks of the force in 
all four districts. Thus, except for the 
Turgeman affair which well- 
informed police sources predicted 
this. week will soon leave another 
vacancy, all the district commanders 
are new in their jobs and pre all 
Kraus appointments. 

For the first time In at least 
five years, an inspector-general has 
put together his own general staff; 
and thus, at least at the start (and 
again, except for TUfgeman), the 
kind of loyalty problems that Ivtzan 
had will no longer be grist for the 
press mill. 

“He’s got a dean desk, and that’s 
Important, very important,” said a 
senior 'National Headquarters 
source with more than flutee decades 
of experience in the force. 

One clear factor in the' Bar-Lev- , 
KrauB relationship is that the minis- 
ter sets eye-to-eye with the new 
Inspector-general on the need to 
place a heavy emphasis on a police 
presence on Israel's highways. 

Like Ivtzan, Kraus Was never a 
detective, but climbed to the top 
from, beat policenian thrpugh suen 
jobs as bperations chief in a subdls- 
trict to chief of the Jerusalem police. 

; - As Such, he Views public order, . 
traffic problems, hooliganism arid , 
.the . . other matters vpf feeing the ■ 
funeral public as the main business 
of ihe police. Investigations may 
take a secondary place to safety on 
. thq.rpads; . . . ' . • V- : 

■ S^Ji^TIp^S betweert Bar.Lev and. :• 
Krai! we toed Oh a shared uodef- 
standing of roles and issues, with the 
/ imnister taking a deep interest fo 
gqhce force' 


policy, making command tours of 
outposts us far apart as the Border 
Patrol station in South Lebanon and 
the lock-up iu Eilat. To a large 
extent . that t ole was dictated both by 
Bar-Lev's need to learn about the 
force under his civilian command 
aari by what was obviously a lame- 
duck tenure by Ivtzan when the 
niinistci look over from Burg last 
fall. 

But such it supremo role is not 
wh.it Kraus iv.mts from his minister, 
ami Bar-lx'v indicated last week] 
during a briefing on his managerial 
policy for the craning year, that he is 
now going to step back a bit. He 
intends to concentrate on making 
resources available to the police 
both by arm-twisting at the Treasury 
and by .streamlining a force that is 
already leaner than it was five years 
ago. 

ON T1IE SAME DAY as Kraus 
took up lii.s new post, there was a 
change of the mp guard in u related 
operation when Rafi Suissa took 
ovet from Mordcchai Wertheimer as 
prison service commissioner. 

In much the same way as Burg 
appointed Wertheimer, an academic 
expert on social welfare long associ- 
ated politically with him in the 
World Mizraehi Movement, so has 
Bar-Lev chosen a political associate 
to replace him in what is a very 
troubled service. 

Overcrowding in Israel's prisons 
has reached proportions that can no 
longer be called a crisis, for the crisis 
was reached long ago, when the 
prison population outgrew by a third 
the space officially available for it. 
Some 7.000 convicts are crammed 
into prisons that are supposed to 
hold no more than 500. 

Riots and hunger Strikes, com- 
bined with the traditional problems 
of violence, drugs, homosexual rape 
and breakouts, have made it hard 
going for the prison service during 
the past few years. 

Alongside the tremendous prog- 
ress Wertheimer has made in rehabi- 
litating prisoners through teaching 
them vocational skills, there h an 
been severe breakdowns in disci- 
pline, 

Murders of fellow prisoners, re- 
ports of cooperation between war- 
ders and convicts in a behind-the- 
walls drug trade, and work condi- 
tions that make for too rapid a 
turnover in prison staffs, have Hi 
made headlines. 

Alongside an impressive construc- 
tion programme that has adoea 
space to existing Jails and bulU new 
oiies, there have been an increasJDg 
number of incidents involving wo 
use of tear gas to quell disturbances 


oners of all faiths to return w »• . 
religious roots, there h* ve ?JJL 
many reports of prisoners taxing 
advantage of the relaxed rogulfdo 
enjoyed by those who don topp m 
and grow beards. . . , 

SuisSa brings to his post a deep 
personal interest In the dowBA® 
Which prisoners are kept; hew 

bars. His own son’s arrest on on« 

charges in France, where be is s^ 
awaiting trial, brought home to _ 
issues that he has long made an 
. of political concern. ^ ^ 


So six months aner ww - 
Police Ministry and the Prison W 
vice, Bar-Uv has begunroaWns 
imprint on the forces under hi* wur 

•■IwAs'the outgoing chief ° f oj^ 
tlons, Commander Zvt Bet. 
leaving the force b ' wu f® "dor* 
passed over for the. lnsp ^ „ 

. generalship, put it; ch "^ pji 
: .change - was what sto needeo. « 
nbW there’s been a change. .. ? 


MOVIE MOGULS film it, writers 
dissect it. and Jews all over the world 
celebrate it every Passover. The first 
Eaodus from Egypt, which hap- 
pened over 3,000 years ago under 
Moses, is thoroughly familiar. 

But the second Exodus, which 
took place less than 40 years ago, has 
been virtually ignored, and an Israeli 
poet who lived it finally decided to 
change that. 

President Sadat helped to inspire 
her. After the Yom Kippur War, Dr. 
Ada Ahnroni, whose family had 
lived in Egypt for centuries without 
ever being allowed Egyptian 
citizenship, wrote an open letter, a 
sort of mini-history of her own 
trauma, to a Cairo school-friend 
named Kadreya. 

She didn't know Kadreya’s 
address, so site sent the letter, which 
pul the case for peace between Israel 
and Egypt, to Jehan Sadat. It was 
also printed in The Jerusalem Post, 
Hti’areiz and a New York publica- 

When Shdm came to Haifa in 
1979, he told Aharoni. over coffee at 
the Dan Carmel Hotel: “You were 
the first Egyptian Jew ivlu> wrote to 
us, and you were speaking as an 
Egyptian who had to leave her coun- 
try. You have to know that this was 
perhaps the first rime I started think- 
ing that perhaps peace with Israel is 
possible.” 

Since then, Aharoni. a Icctuicr in 
literature at the Technion. has writ- 
ten a historical novel. The Second 
Exodus, and has helped organize a 
series of lectures in Haifa to preserve 
the history of the Egyptian Jewish 
heritage, and to build a bridge to 
peace by showing that the tragedy 
was on both sides. 

“We were 100.0QU Jews in Egypt 
in 1948,” she explained in an inter- 
view in her Mount Carmel apart- 
ment, “and now there are only 200 
left there. The Palestinians who tied 
from Israel numbered about 
600,000. Almost a million Jews were 
ousted from all the Arab countries - 
about 700,000 came to Israel - and 
the property we abandoned was hun- 
dreds of times more than what the 
Palestinians left behind when they 
fled. 7 

. “When I have lectured at universi- 
ties in the United States* the Arabs 
in the audience were astounded. 
They came to me again and again, 
asking why Israel hasn’t made these 
facts known, because it would en- 
able them to save face by showing 
(hat the Palestinians are not the only 
underdogs. It would facilitate the 
wha, the reconciliation, they said, 
because you, too, suffered and paid 
your debt 35. years ago.’ If wp$ 
fantastic for me to hear this, and very 
revealing of, the differences in our . 
destinies ana attitudes.” 

Arabs have only rarely had to 
leave _their countries, as, for exam- 
Pu suc h tr °ubled times as 

the Crusader period and the . world 
depression of the 1930s, when huh* 
dredsof thousands of Arabs flocked 
jnto Palestine from the rteighbouring 
£nds seeking work and stayed on to 
oeeprrie a significant proportion of 
tne present Palestinian population. 

But Jews hayd been uprooted con-’ 
stan.tlyfoji pyer ,2,000.years. “So we., 
dop trtiake s)tCh a big fuss about it,” 
seys Aharpnj. ‘'.Over half the Egyp- . 
tian Jews came to Israel, and the rest : 
are scatteredinothet countries. Wfe 
v ajl o yet again, without 
ia thorn in our hearts 
torever and a cause for war.” 

as a historical aovel “to 
au tiience,” The 
huinir documents both the 
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Remembering 
to remember... 

... the trauma of expulsion, the 'Second Exodus* 
from Egypt thirty years ago, writer Ada Aharoni 
talks to PEARL SI-JEFFY GEFEN. 


“My father was a gram merchant, 
and we were well off/Some of otir 
ancestors had fled Egypt for Algeria 
during persecutions' in the 14th ten- 
tury, ’ and had acquired French 
citizenship thqfe. Although our 
family returned to Egypt over 300 
. years ago, they could not get Egyp- 
tian citizenship. 

“I was shocked to learn I was not 
an Egyptian. I found out in a brutal 
way, when I was seven years old and . 

our maid took me to the souk and 
people shouted at me Affrangela, 
Yehudeya - Forelgrter, Jew.’ As I 
grew up, I didn't know who I was. I 
was bom in Egypt, we spoke French 
at home, I went to an English school, 
and spoke Arabic with my Moslem: 
friends and -Hebrew at the syna- 
gogue. Where was my country? If I 
was not Egyptian, what was 1 doing 
here? it was painful not to have a 

place to identify with.” 

Most Jews, though they had lived 
in Egypt for many generations, 
either had foreign nationalities, ac- 
quired from ancestors or purchased 
because it was safer to be something 


apatride , stateless. The apatrides ^ had 
n6 piss ports! When they went 
abroad, they used a lalssez-passer 
which allowed them to leave and 
return^ until 1948,' when they had to 
sign an undertaking that they would 
not return. 

“Because they told us we were not 
Egyptian, except for about 8 per cent 
of the Jews who obtained citizenship 
mostly by bribery,” says Aharoni, 
“most Jews identified with our 
prayer, 'Next year in Jerusalem.’ 
This became our national goal. God 
took us out of Egypt once, and He 
would do it again. My grandmother 
used to say, 'God is sometimes late, 
but He never forgets. ' ” 

YOUNG ADA joined a. Zionist 
youth group, the Maccabi, “where 
we were! all searching for our. roots 
together, looking to the promised 
Land.” : : • ■ 

Before we get to the. events of 
1948, a bit of history. The Jew$, who 
had left with Moses in the biblical 
Exodus, came back to Egypt about 
2,500 years ago with thp prophet 


the First Temple, and have lived 
there eversince. 

“In fact," Aharoni points out, 
"the Jews were in Egypt, and 
throughout North Africa. 1,250 
years before the Arabs arrived dur- 
ing the Moslem conquest in the 7th 
century." 

In the 1st century CE, about one 
million Jews lived in Egypt. Philo the 
Alexandrian, who introduced Jew- 
ish values into the whole of the 
Hellenistic world through his philo- 
sophical writings, was the first of the 
great Egyptian Jewish thinkers. In 
the 10th century Egyptian-born 
Saadia Gaon was the first translator 
of the Bible into Arabic. 

And of course there was Maimo- 
nides, the Rambnm, whose 85Uth 
birthday is being celebrated this 
year. Although he was born in Spain 
in 1135, he lived most of his life in 
Egypt. 

During the Greek and Roman 
periods, and later under Arab rule, 

(lie fortunes of the Jews varied. 

Si mie times the law called for toler- 
ance, and they tlomishcd; some- 
times they were persecuted, in the 
Mill century - as was to happen oU<i 
yesus later in Eimipc - they hail to 
wear vellnw stars In distinguish them 
from Moslems. 

Ariel the nil.im.ll) conquest ii) 
hi 7. the Jews bud several guinn- 
lions .if icI.iiiiL pc- iic. and many 
who had lied rein. ned. I he Turks 
It-ll them pretty nun - nluiic and ' 
they prospered and hi'caiuc en- 
gineers. liuelras. teachers, bunkers 
and buildo*. When tin independent 
Egyptian kingdom was established, 
there were new persecutions, hut 
things improved daring the colonial 
period and King Fuad's reign, and 
Ihe Jewish community nourished 
again. 

"But in a(l this time," Aharoni 
stresses, “we had been denied the 
birthright of any child, born any- 
where in the world, who automati- 
cally obtains bis country's national- 
ity. 

"During various periods of 
persecution, some Jews wandered to 
Spain to become the Sephardi Jews, 
and others went further north to 
become the Ashkenazi Jews of to- 
day! This is our history: when we're 
persecuted, we leave and become 
'wandering Jews,' and when things 
improve, we return and try to re-rqot 
ourselves. Our forefathers were . 
pushed around so much and so often 
through the ages, because they were 
helpless and stateless and had.no 
country to defend them. As I wrote 
in my letter to Kadeya, Israel had to 
exist for rootless people likeus.", . s 

NO* "RACK to the more recent . 
past. Because of,the sense of aliens- _. 
tion , Zionist movements, grew in 
Egypt, "They did so openly,” says 
Aharoni. “In. fact, King Fuad 
attehded . the opening of .the roof 
organization, the General Zionist 
Federation in Egypt, in 1917, at 
which he promised that the Jews 
would alway be protected in Egypt - 
'until they went back to their own 
land.’ This was a purely Zionist 
statement, showing that the Egyp- 
tian king himself believed iii our 
right to a state of our own.” 

Things began to turn sour again - 
when the Mufti of Jerusalem deman- 
ded that Egypt throw out its Jews. 
“Many immigrants came from Pales- 
tine and said, 'We had'to flee, sp why 
do you treat your Jews so well?’ Of 
course they didn't say the Mufti told 
. them to leave arid the Jews told them 
to stay. i 

“AH. the Jews were . suddenly 
considered Zionists and cries were 
heard jn die streets, ‘All the Jews 
1 must leave, you have eaten up all the 
oream of the country and this is why 
we Moslems, are poor.* " . 


Things came to a head on May 15. 
1948. when the State of Israel was 
established. Ada still shudders at the 
memory. “That night, there was a 
pogrom in Cairo. It was called the 
Night of the Cinemas, and it was our 
own Kristallnacht . Many shops were 
looted and destroyed, and many 
Jews were killed and injured that 
night. 

“My husband Eliahu, who was a 
young boy then [today he is a che- 
mistry professor at the Technion], 
was in a tram, and because he was 
rather light-skinned, they decided he 
was a Jew, and they started hitting 
him. They threw him out of the tram 
and jumped after him. They broke 
his glasses and hit him with sticks and 
left him only when they said, 'This 
Jew is dead.' He wus saved by a 
Moslem taxi driver who brought him 
to the Jewish hospital. For months 
he was half paralysed. And he was 
one of the lucky rates. So was I, 
because I was with the Muceahi 
group, and a kind Sudanese saved us 
hy biding us under (he stuns of a 
house." 

Aria’s family (her maiden name 
was Andriie Yadiill decided to leave 
I’t'.vpi when, in FM*). her father 
could tun get his pci mil a*, u mci- 
chant renewed. lleiMiisc lie was m.t 
considered an Li’ypli:m even though 
lie and Ins nikvMci'. wie bran in 
l-.i'MH. lie had 1>> have a |vimi\. In 
I'M 1 • the millionth"- ml. I I mu 'we 
' want onlv l-.yyptium- iii tin import - 
export business ' And vi we bad to 
go. And even llicn, wc were among 
the lucky ones. Those win • stayed < »n 
until l‘*5o suffered much more. 

“We wore allowed to take one 
suitcase per person, and 30 English 
pounds. We were still allowed to sell 
things and we sold our home, our 
car, my father's business, hut of 
course at one quarter the value.'' 

“My father put the rest of his 
money in the Cairo branch of a Swiss 
bank . and we left Egypt on an Italian 
ship.... Then another terrible blow 
fell. When we reached Marseilles, 
my father went to the Swiss hank to 
get his money, and they told him the 
Egyptian authorities had taken it. 
Me was left without one cent. He hod 
a heart attack and later died. 

"The same thing happened to his 
brother, who was a judge in Cairo. 
He found out when he reached Paris 
that he had lost everything. He was a 
pauper overnight, and in his distress 
over how to begin all over again at 
his age, he had -a heart attack. He 
died on the spot.” 

Front Marseilles, Ada’s family 
went to' Parts', where some of 'their 
relatives had already gone. “My 
father wasn't well, and so my mother 
got a.Job on’ tfie MettO. puficAitng 
tickets, td earn our living and flay for 
our education. My two brothers are 
today a doctor and a computer ex« 
pert, and tny sister is a professor of 
mathematics. 

“But'.I wanted to go to Israel, 
especially when I saw scrawled in the 
Metro, ‘Jews go home.’ I told my 
family, *1 don’t want to go through 
.this all over again. 1 And my mother 
learned I was right. She worked in 
the MetTQ for 30 years, and when she 
retired, as chief of a station, her 
long-time colleague found out she 
was earning aimost a> much as he 
was, and he said 'Hitler didn’t kill 
enough JeWs. 1 At that moment, my 
mother said, ‘Ada was the only one 
who made the right choice.* ” 
Among tite Egyptinn Jews who 
were less “lucky” than Ada is Dina' 
Rosenthal Brakha, one of the 30,Q0ft 
Ashkenazi Jews of Egypt. S|»e spent 
444 days and nights ip a Cniro prison 
without trial before she was able to 
leave for Israel. She kept her stoiy 
bottled up for 36 years until Ada 
prevailed, on her td tell it at one of 
(Continued t>n page 161 


GREAT DRAMA attempts to cope 
with the extremes of human life, 
with the margins of “existence . ” The 
ecstasies of love and the desolation 
of loss, guilt and expiation, (be vio- 
lence nf emotions and the irrepar- 
ability of rash deeds, fidelity and 
betrayal, valour and the failure of 
nerve, salvation and damnation, 
and, of course, death and the ex- 
pectation of death - these are some 
of the themes that recur in dramatic 
art. One of the most astonishing new 
elements in the theatre of the absurd 
is its discovery of everyday life as an 
extreme of existence - not so much 
the fear of dying as the tediousness 
of living; not so much the loss of self 
as the intolerability of having to play 
a part. The very presence on the 
stage has become a symbol for the - 
endless repetitiveness of life’s obsta- 
cle course. 

And another problem, bound up 
with this: language itself, com- 
munication, has become a margin of 
existence. All effort ot communica- 
tion has to overcome two difficulties: 
how to convey what is in essence 
impossible to convey, i.c. the inade- 
quacy of language; and, on the other 
hand, how to convey something not 
yet known or fell, by a language that 
is already stereotyped und fixed, l.c. 
the conventionality of language. 
Thus, every meaningful communica- 
tion, and emphatically all poetry, 
has to move carefully on n life be- 
tween the two poles or the absurd 
and the banal. Absurd - no meaning, 
banal - no information. In a time like 
ours, with both a luck of communica- 
tion between people and a surfeit of 
communication, language itself bus 


WRITERS, unlike moths, are 
drawn more to the dark than the 
light- They would rather stare at a 
festering wound than hail the con- 
quering hero. They arc drawn to 
neurosis, sickness, breakdown and 
failure because they feci thnt such 
slates of personal crisis are the fault 
marks that reveal (he location of an 
impending earthquake. In times of 
general optimism they often take up 
the role of Cassandra warning in 
oblique language of disasters to 
come/ In lime of doubt and self- 
questioning they may be asked to 
provide rallying cries and images of 
comfort but persist in their probing 
of the wound. They; are like doctors 
who have the sharpest ditgnps tip • 
sense but stop there. Hie patient has 
todo the rest himself. ■ 

Jewish history id. the twentieth 
century, not exactly a chapter full of 
sweetness And light, has become of 
increasing interest to Israeli dramat- 
ists looking.beyond the contempor- 
ary scene for the causes of our dis- 
content. Whereas their, predeces- 
sors in the ) 930s and, 1940s turned to 
• the Bible to reinterpret the passion 
of Sftu) and David, or to the seven- 
teenth Century with its exotic mes- 
r siahS and Marranos (Sabbetat Zyi 
and Uriel D’Acrista), contemporary. 
/ playwrights have beep conducting 
their researches closer > to home. 

• ; Their heroes are never kings, forely 
redeemers, hut, characteristically, 
h&lf-mad intellect uals at odd s' yrith 
their society' s ■ 


become a touchstone of the human 
condition, anti the main subject of 
poetry. The stage, again, is the main 
venue for communication of the un- 

siiynblc. 

The latter theme was proclaimed, 
once and for nil, in the very first 
masterpiece of what was to be- 
come “the theatre of the absurd," 
Ionesco's Bald Prima Donna, which 
preceded Beckett’s Waili/tg for 
Godot by a couple of years. From 
then on, for some 10 or 15 years, 
both writers proceeded, in a marvel- 
lously prolific and visionary manner, 
to define the human condition and 
the character of the age, using the 
theatre as a mirror, not of what is on 
the surface but of what cannot be 
fathomed hy the naked eye. Samuel 
Beckett had already, years earlier, 
given vent to his rejection of “the 
grotesque fallacy of realistic art - 
that miserable statement of line and 
surface , and the penny-a-line vulgar- 
ity of n literature or notations.” He 
constructed each of his plays into a 
puzzle that must be sorted out by 
everyone in his own innermost 
being. 

HAPPY DAYS is not Beckett's 
best play, but.it still towers above 
the large majority of dramas. 
Like his other plays it succeeds in 
conveying in a meaningful com- 
piunication of singe imagery the 
absurdity of being human. Of Godot 
it was once said: v, Mnn without Ood 
plays cammed in ricll'nitc"; of Hap- 
py Days we may sny: Man without 
hope keeps u stiff upper lip. A reviv- 
al of the play nn the Hebrew stage 
(Camcri Two, Tzavta), after 19 


Over a decade ago Yosef Mundy 
showed the way with his witty tour 
de force Ze Mistovev (It Turns Ab- 
out), which put Head nnd Kafka (or 
madmen pretending to be (hem) into 
a mental hospital. There they con- 
ducted a twisting, obsessive argu- . 
ment between the opposing poles of 
a visionary nationalism and a pri- 
vate, subversive doubt. Mundy had 
put his finger right on the split In the. 
consciousness of his audience and his. 
example has been followed by 
others, notably Yehoshua Sobol 
with his play aboiit Otto Weiqinger 
Nefesh Yehudi and now. by Danny.. 
W oh I man with Paainonim 
Blyerushalqyint (Bells inJeru-. 
Salem), a play he has written and 
.directed and which is about Jacob. 
Israel DeHaari. It is showing at the 
Jerusalem Khan. ■ . 

BOTH WEININGER nnd DeHaan 
were extremists, eccentrics, , gifted ! 
and. neurotic, homosexual Jews bent 
oh confrqntatiou arid self- 
destruction. Both are used, by their 
.authors as wpapbns.to assault what is 
. taken to be tfie unexamined consci- 
ence of JewisH,nationallsrii. ; - : '■ 


« SoboJ's Wcfoidger, pitted against 
the young followers of Heizl’s ideal 
■in’ yienna, speaks of its futility with 


the contempt inf someone ;wbo holds ' 
luddism to be a!h inherited 'disease.' . 
Wohlihan’s DeHaan, in confronta- 
tion with the fledgling 5 Zionist 
Yisbtiv in Mandatory Palestine of 
: the i92(H, fashes out against Us poll -, ; 


Up to our 
necks 


THEATRE 
Uri Rapp 

years, raises all ils problems for a 
whole new generation. 

On one level this is a domestic 
drama: a wife, Winnie, talkinginces- 
santly, a husband intermittently 
grunting some reluctant ack- 
nowledgment; the wife talking tri- 
vialities, almost all of them half- 
remembered quotations, or com- 
monplace phrases, the husband 
absorbed in sleeping or reading the 
advertisement section of an old 
newspaper; the wife wishing to com- 
municate, anything at all, glad if the 
husband responds but satisfied that 
he is there at all, the husband accept- 
ing communication ungraciously and 
in a meaningless manner. The tri- 
viality and emptiness of everyday 
life, of people who have nothing to 
say to each other, is the background 
for a certain cheerfulness, perhaps 
forced but valiant, on Winnie’s part. 
Her preoccupation with accessories, 
with routines, with hackneyed 
phrases, with (he tedious passing of 
time as disparate moments with no 
linking context, conveys the com- 
mon man’s (woman's) most common 
pastime: to go on living, no matter 


Outsiders 


Zvi Jagendorf 

tics of power, finding Its cocky secu- 
larism and grand pretensiohS ridicu- 
lous when judged by the "eternal 
veri ties' ’-of Orthodoxy and the natu- 
ral grace of the Arabs, ... 

DeHaaris story sounds like a gobd 
(heme for a drama of erotic politics. 
Murdered by the Hagana outside 
Shaare Zedek Hospital for his 
heresy, as a spokesman foi; an 
Orthodox- Arab understanding, 
moving from his milamed fathers 
religious home in a Dutch town to- 
atheism, socialism And revolutionary 1 
politics and than on tp Zionism ana 
passionate anti-Zionism ail in the = 
space of a few yean, his life seems (o 
epitomize those radical forces that 
were tearing young Jews apari in the 
first decades of the century. Add to 
(his the eccentric mixfUrA of Jewish 
. piety, Arabophilia, homosexuality, 

. Jfod a. poetic gift - and you have a 
■■■ heady ^rewindecd. 

What. dqes 'banny V/ohlnian do 
with ,a)l this? Not enough. Hie play 
at the KJiah is a disappointment. It 
gives no sense of period and place 
apd only a superficial sense of its 
protagonist. . v ; ; - 

The failure, J think, is one of 
vtrrfiing. WoMman whg is one of 


how and what for. 

The how and what for of living are 
shown in one of the most vivid 
images ever put on stage: Winnie is 
buried in a heap of sand, unable to 
move, and is slowly sinking further 
down. The area is wasteland; Willie 
is incapacitated, moves on all fours, 
and lives in a cave out of sight. There 

is no night, only glaring daylight, and 
her rhythm of time is regulated by 
the ringing of a mysterious alarm 
dock. 

In Waiting for Godot human 
life is characterized thus: "They give 
birth astride a grave, the light gleams 
an instant, then it’s night once 
more," In Happy Days we have the 
opposite: time without end, un- 
merciful light, life going on and on 
and on, every moment to be filled 
with activity without purpose. In 
fact, every mention of time passing is 
described by Winnie as being “the 
old style.” Living means habit. 

ON ANOTHER level this is a work 
of poetry in a new mode - a poetry of 
intensification where the line be- 
tween poetry and prose has been 
passed; a poetry of anti-poetry, in 
which all poetic elements are re- 
duced to a sense of furious depriva- 
tion; a poetry of intimation, an eerie 
sense of the immanence of an un- 
spelled revelation - motionless 
beauty in the most squalid of 
contexts. The stage is a dosed space 
with nothing beyond, neither origin 
nor end, signifying an inner theatre 
of the soul, in which art is the only 
redeeming feature. 

Winnie’s incurable cheerfulness - 
she finds the slightest details 


Israel’s foremost film directors (My 
Michael, Floch, Hiding Places) 
wrote it originally as a film script. 
Adapting it for the stage, he has not 
found the -words and rhetoric that 
would compensate for the absence of 
the screen image. Admittedly a play 
can’t give you everything. It is al- 
ways going to be an essence, a part 
from which you can deduce the 
whole. But here that essence has no 
colour, little detail and less intellec- 
tual energy. 

As one might expect, DeHaan 
dominates theitage and he is credit- 
ably performed by Avraham Laks as 
a taut spring of a man whose contra- 
dictions would tear him into a 
thousand pieces if. he were to stop 
moving. But the play fails to set him 
in situations that either illustrate his 
■ thought ot lay bare his soul. 

1 ISRAELI playwrights are at their 
weakest when they have to invent a 
dialogue of ideas, and here that 
Weakness is fatal. 1 , ...... 

DeHaan’s antagonist in the play’s 
argument is Anya, a New Jewish 
Woman (model 1920) - tough, 
blunt, metallic of voice and a bit of a 
terrorist. She/ played by Idit Toper- 
son, speaks for the uncompromising 
nationalism of the Yishuv but her 
encounters with DeHaan sound 
more like educational television 
than the modern stage. There is 
much undigested material here, 
which is offered the audience as 
’speeches” on set topics and not 


“wonderful." the days "happy" - 
is folly; but it is the folly that gives 
strength to human courage and 
nobility in the face of death, and, 
more important, in the face of “life " 
The tragedy is a comedy, and vice 
versa. 

And finally: theatre means 
locomotion, movement, action; the 
stage must be alive and kicking. 
There is only one other great play 
in which the hero is immovable, 
chained to one place, nnd all action is 
speech and gesture. In Aeschylus' 
Prometheus Bound lie is the victim 
of a tyrannical god. Both are docu- 
ments of a humanity in which the 
theatre itself takes over from any 
otherworldly power and says: Go 
on, find yourself, and have the cour- 
age to live, even if there is nothing in 
the end hut death; if hectic action is 
futile, the recognition of futility is 
the beginning of a new game. 

Michal Guvrin’s direction of the 
present performance is built around 
Hanna Marron’s stage personality, 
down to earth, with her mannerisms 
and voice intonations coming in 
quite handy. The comedy side is 
emphasized, but also the rage and 
desolation in the second part, when 
Winnie is already buried up to her 
neck. I did not like the set, which was 
too artificial and drew attention 
away from the actress. On Levi in 
the part of Willie - a thankless part at 
best - played it well. 

The performance is less moving 
than it could have been, but it lets 
Beckett’s art speak for itself. And 
this, in one of the most demanding 
nnd fatiguing roles ever written for 
an actress, is satisfactory if not more.n 


very interesting speeches either. The 
erotic conflict underlying the politics 
(m^nly woman versus womanly 
man) is interesting, but Wohlmanis 
so obviously out of sympathy with 
Anya and her crew of Hagana bullies 
that they get to look like B-picture 
crooks with a butch leader (a Zionist 
Polly Peachum) and forfeit any claim 
on our interest. He has more sym- 
pathy for the tender relationship 
between DeHaan and a young Arab 
(well played by Yehuda Almagor). 
The young man’s Inarticulacy and 
the older sensualist’s guilt Bnd lust 
are well sketched in a few fleeting 
scenes. 

Wohiman has a tough nut to crack 
in this play because his protagonists 
someone he wants us to understand 
nnd observe in so many ways. Poe- 
tical activist nnd sensualist, dialectj 
cinn nnd believer, son and lover- au 
T these nre parts of Wohlmaris crea- 
tion, but the character gets jw 
among the fragments. To create wc* 
Haan and his period requires P am 
of language nnd a richness of en- 
counter that the play does not pro 
vide. Instead it gives us a series oi 
broad hints and asks us to do tn 
work of interpretation and constni£ 
lion ourselves. I’m not a 8 ? ins ^ M 
audience’s working, but this wou 
require overtime. •’ . ch 

Actors: Ora Meirson, Ayelet Sbs 

zar, Shabtai Conorty, Hanocb m 
Shai Bar-Yaacov, Michael Oow 
berg, Adi Zibak. Design: 
Ben-Haroush. 
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The location says it all! 


King David Court 


m 


1 


on King David Street 

adjacent to the King David Hotel 

☆ The only luxury condominium still available 
in prime location in Jerusalem. 

☆ The building with professional management. 

☆ Luxury 2/3/4 room suites. Full ownership. 

The luxury home that has everything. 

You can now see the exact layout. 

☆ Mortgages and Special financial arrangements 

^ can be discussed with a “Professional” at “AMBASSADOR” 
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Furnished with assistance of following: 
Furniture: "Diran” Tel Aviv 

Carpets: Arbel Tel Aviv 

Wallpaper Goldstein Tel Aviv 

Curtains: Weiss Jerusalem 

Lighting; Klmche Tel Aviv 

Kitchens: M Eurofit*- Danish Jerusalem 
interiors: “West End" Jerusalem 


*To arrange an appointment for a private viewing 
Please call your “Professional Broker” 

Direct Agents; 
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MY EDITION (Modem Library) of 
The Life of Samuel Johnson, James 
Boswell's chief work and major 
claim to a sizeable niche in English 
literature, is 1,200 pages long; Pottle 
and Brady, perhaps hy design, man- 
aged to chalk up on Boswell a total of 
1,215 pages - clearly intending .10 
produce the definitive biography. 
They have succeeded. 

Pottle's, dealing with Boswell up 
to the age of 29, was originally 
published in 1%6; Brady’s appeared 
recently, with Heincmann reprinting 
Pottle for the occasion. 

Together -Pottle often skimming 
into I Kth century or near I Kill cen- 
tury syntax and Brady maintaining 
an even, fairly heavy, 20th century 
keel - the two take the young and 
middle-aged Scotsman through nil 
phases of his life growing up: rela- 
tions with his ful Iter; early travels; 
early writing; whoring and womaniz- 
ing; (abortive) political efforts; at 
the bar (Boswell was a fairly success- 
ful Scottish advocate, less successful 
when transplanted to London); 
socializing; and the final creative 
push, the Life. 

They are at once - like Boswell 
with Johnson - anecdotal and analy- 
tical, the former providing enough 
gusto to carry the reader through l lie 
hitler. 

What emerges is 11 highly grega- 
rious. affable man with a great deal 
of disarm (not tin mixed with clashes 
of sychnphiincy) ami wit. lie was 
popular and adventurous. Such at 
least were his public faces. 

POTTIJiand Hrnefy dig deeper, the 
diary which Boswell kepi almost 
continuously throughout his adult 
life, providing the hulk of the in- 
sights and clues to the soul behind - 
hypochondriac, often depressed, 
occasionally savage and possibly 
even sadistic. 

Pottle, who udores his subject far 
more than dues Brady, denies the 
sadism, hul the evidence for it is not 
ignored. We hnvc the case of 
Jnchonc. Boswell's Corsica n dog, 
which he kept “on very shorl ra- 
tions" and heal “systematically and 
unmercifully.” Eventually, near 
Lyons, Juchone was dumped when 
he “failed to keep up with the stage- 
coach." 

Drdnk, ax he often was. Boswell 
indulged ih recurrent hnuls. of wife- 
beating. "She. was in great danger, 
for It seems I had aimed u( her both 
with chairs und sticks.” he recorded 
on due occasion. He also gambled 
excessively. , 

Apparently BosWdl had 11 great 
sexual drive, lo which both aulhom 
devote long (and generally interest- 
ing) passages. The catalogue of low 
life girls, mostly prostitutes, he pick- : 


"EXCLUDING the Bible, Gone 
' With the Wind has outsold, in hard 
. cover, any other book, and its sales; 
do not seem to be diminishing. To 
date, the jbook has sold sijt million 
hard-cover copies In’ the United 
•States^ ode million copies^ in Eng- 
; land; and nine million copies In fo- 
! .reign trerulation WOrldwick, it con- 
;i(niies to sell over 100,000 hardcover 
: .’copies annually, and 250,000 paper- 
• bade copies art sold every year In the 
United Slates." v ; 

"Road 'tfi .7brb M , by Abntfid- 
• words. Is not a seqqel or prequel to ! 
Gone Wi0tlhe wmf%i9'}‘ book’ 
I'tibout the life w Mt)rgftrct ^fl|che|l, 

. the huthqj: pffjiiif tyojst fsmous of 
American; QVliWi^.hoycWi *':• 
. M.i tchejk writr awl./a c Uk^iplq : 
I woman, vke ^ny fehibtrs pcbplo. 
of diminu^w4(a4th‘f(^^^'B l V 


Nagging the great 



JAMES BOSWELL; The Earlier 
Years 17*10-1769 by Frederick A. 
Puttie, London, licincmann. 6(16 
pp. 120. 

JAMES BOSWELL: The Later 
Years 1769-1795 hy Frank Brady. 
London, I leinernann. (AY) pp. .£20. 


Benny Morris 


L‘d up (often together with a dose of 
gonorrhea) and of noble Indies lie 
ul templed to seduce is monumental. 

We have him indulging himself in 
the streets, and then suffering pangs 
of Presbyterian conscience. Re- 
peatedly he makes resolutions to 
quit the fornicating life: 

"Promise to Temple |a friend | no 
debauchery..." "Take Temple pri- 
vately by himself and own your de- 

^ ....1100 promise never more 
jlge low vc fiery...** "1 was 
shocked lo think that .1 had been 
intimately united with a low, aban- 
doned. perjured, pilfering creature 
| she stole from his pockets}. I deter- 
mined to do so no more..." 

But then he argues; "Woman nrc 
necessary when one hatf been uccos- 
, turned, or retention will influence 
the hrnin." So off again: "Go to 
Ainsletdam .and try Dutch girl Fri- 
day. und. sec what moderate Venus 
will do." 

Nevertheless, he hunted for years 
for ;i suitable- wife, eventually mar- 
rying his first cousin,; Margaret' 
Montgomerie in 1769 (on the day his 
widowed father married, his first 
cousin, Elizabeth Boswell). 

A devoted wife Margaret made 
Boswell happy - or as neurit ns any 


wife could. He continued in his 
ways. 

IF WOMANIZING took up large 
chunks of his time, socializing and 
hobnobbing with the great or aspir- 
ing great took up niucli of the rest. 
Indeed, Boswell as an ambitious 
young man trying to "break into the 
world,” set himself the tusk, in Bri- 
tain as in his trips on the Continent, 
lo mcc‘1, befriend and record the 
great. 

lie was nothing if not persistent; 
nagging would he the modern 
phrase. But nagging, mixed with 
churm and wit, usually brought suc- 
cess. 

According lo Pottle, Boswell 
failed to meet only one man he hud 
set his. mind on meeting: Frederick 
the Great of Prussiu. Otherwise, it 
was fairly dear sailing - with the 
meetings with Rousseuu and Vol- 
taire providing some of the high 
points of the first volume of the 


ijogniphy. 

"Voltaire, in spite of not being in 
spirits, was very obliging and pro- 
duced a pretty series of those dry 
ironic jokes which were his forte; 
{minting will never succeed in Scot- 
land because n man cannot paint well 
when his feet nrc cold; Johnson and 
Boswell may go lo the Hebrides jf 
they do not insist on his accompany- 
ing them; he no longer speaks En- 
glish because in order to speak En- 
glish one mus( place one's tongue 
between one's teeth and he has lost 
.his teeth... ." 

With Rousseau, Boswell spanned 
. the. firmament. They discussed 
"suicide, hypochondria, concubin- 
age, Scots familiarity* his future 
career.” Boswell kept extracting 


from Rousseau a few more minutes 
than the great man had initially allot- 
ted. The fight for time was n con- 
stant, amusing tug-of-war, itself the 
subject of a continuous exchange. 

But it was, of course, Johnson who 
riveted Boswell's attention for over 
two decades. After their first meet- 
ing in Davie’s bookshop, Boswell 
described him thus: "a very big 
man... troubled with sore eyes, the 
palsy, and the king’s evil... very 
slovenly in his dress.. .most uncoutli 
voice." It doesn’t sound like the stuff 
of veneration, but it was. Years 
later, Boswell was to write: 

"His mind resembled the vast 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum at 
Rome. In the centre stood his judge- 
ment which, like a mighty gladiator, 
combatted those apprehensions 
that, like the wild beasts of the 
arena, were all around in cells, ready 
to be let out upon him. After a 
conflict, he drove them back into 
their dens; but not killing them, they 
were still assailing him.” 

JAMES BOSWELL'S father, the 
laird of Auchinleck , a senior Scottish 
jurist, was determined that his son 
should follow the same path. He was 
domineering and had his way, and 
Boswell, to earn a living, practised 
law for decades, with only intermit- 
tent interest and average success. 
His writing career, starling with 
pamphlets and a travel-book-cum- 
political plea for an independent 
Corsica, began as if incidentally. 
Boswell aspired throughout his life 
to political or public office, often 
using his legul work and contacts to 
try to promote these aspirations. He 
continuously and methodically 
failed (a failure not really explained 
in the two volumes; perhaps naTvetd 
played a part, perhups his intrinsic 
.immaturity). 

Certainly his politics suited the 
age, and are somewhat abhorrent to 
a modern. In 1779 he acted case as 
counsel for a Negro slave from 
Jamaica who was petitioning for 
freedom on grounds of Scottish law 
(which prohibited slavery). But his 
heart was on the other side - against 
the "sooty stranger". 

A staunch Tory, he regarded abo- 
litionism as "a wild and dangerous 
attempt.. .to abolish so very impor- 
tant and necessary a branch of com- 
mercial interest.... a status God has 
sanctioned and man has continued.” 
He argued (hat "it would be extreme 
cruelty to the African savages, a 
portion of whom it saves from mus- 
sacr: or intolerable bondage in their 
QWij. country," 

But politics - on the national, 
ideological level - was not a major 
preoccupation with Boswell, and 
rightly occupies few pages in these 
. highly readable volumes. □ 
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MEGATRENDS by John Naiabit, 
London, Macdonald. 290pp. £8,95' 

Jeffrey M. Green 

THE ANCIENT Romans used the 
entrails of animals to predict the 
future. John Naisbitt’s flunks rum- 
mage through thousands of local 
newspapers in the U.S. for the same 
purpose. He is paid to have them do 
so by large corporations which have 
a natural interest In knowing what 
people will want to buy tomorrow. 

Naisbitt observes history thewaya 
fisherman observes the ocean: he 
sees which way the water is flowing 
and predicts that it will continue to 
fiow that way. That is a trend. What 
then is a megatrend? A lot of water 
flowing in the same direction: the 
Gulf Stream. But what makes the 
water fiow that way? Why should we 
believe that a current we saw yester- 
day will be there tomorrow? For that 
knowledge we must turn to true 
oceanographers. 

Another one of the book’s weak- 
nesses, at least from our local point 
of view is that, although the Mega- 
trend Number Three is "National 
Economy — World Economy," the 
argument is limited almost entirely 
to the United States. Its relevance to 
Israel depends on the degree we are 
swept along by the same eddies. 

The first trend, for example, “In- 
dustrial Society — Information Soci- 
ety,” certainly ought to apply lo us 
here, but it is hard to tell from the 
book. It does not actually define an 
“information society," or show how 
the production of information is tan- 
tamount to the production of mate- 
rial wealth. Rather than develop an 
argument and define its terms, Nais- 
bitt tends to repeat himself and stud 
his chapters with snappy headlinesto 
make them easy to recall. E.g.: “We 
are drowning in irtformation but 
starved for knowledge.” 

Naisbitt does not overestimate his 
render’s intelligence or powers of 
concentration. Here for example, is 
a typically profound passage from 
Megatrend Number Ten: "From 
Either/Or to Multiple Option:" 

"Today you can find Creole-style 
mustard, peanut mustard, black- 
olive mustard, mustards with ancho- 
vies, hickory-smoke flavour, grew 
peppercorn, garlic, Russian-styk. 
mustards in combination with hoo- 
ey, and, some others, ‘all-natural, 
Balt-free Arizona champagne mus- 
tard.” ’ ., 

Thanks anywny. I don’t think him 
hotdog’s kosher. 


Its enormous success In no way 
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changed her opinion mai ■ 
really a writer. She fought the boos 
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to believe that anyone (outside JJ 
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in something she had created, w 
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WE KNOW Dennis Silk as the poet 
of the Lcvunt. A poet who fled 
Mother England some 30 years ago, 
settled in Jerusalem and very quiet- 
ly, unobtrusively, and with his own 
share of English wit, set out to 
address himself to our times in what 
may best be described ns the voice of 
a rtvenant; the voice, thnt is, of a 
somewhat bemused English soul 
who lived, say, towards the end of 
the 19th century, toured the Orient 
with the likes of Kinglake and C.M. 
Doughty, mid lingered on in our 
parts as the ghost of that other, 
sweeter age - or in Silk's own terms, 
as the poet’s Double: 

“Yes, I say, we’ve set up house 
there, Double and me, in the 
Levant. Of course, that’s a misnom- 
er. For we live in the punished land. 
Those useless old maps have nice 
names: the Trucial States, Palestine. 

I’d like to run up the flag of then. If 
its colours weren’t spiteful, if they 
blended without blur or worse but” 

So reads the eighth sequence of 
Hold Fast , Silk's second collection to 
come out of Viking Press. We are in 
for some surprises, however, as 
Semblance (as the poet amusingly 
calls himself) and Double have now 
packed their bags and left the Middle 
East for the New World. The bulk of 
the poems in Hold Fast read then as 
poems of flight - and discovery; the 
tempo is upbeat, buoyant; we can 
but imagine a sigh of relief and a 
mischievous smile -forming on the- 
faces of our two Levant-weury ex- 
Brits as they soft shoe ucross the vast 
stretch of America. 

A tiniest homunculus, New York, 
tries out his arms freely 
in your coat. 

One relishes these lines for their 
strangeness and warmth and 
humour. If I may paraphrase, we 
have a very little man imagining a 
very large city as a coat which he can 
measure himself in. The looseness of 
fit could not be more appropriate a 
metaphor for this poet who appears 
to be ever taking in the seams of an 
oversized world. 

Silk the anatomizer, then, finds 
himself “at large” in a country fabled 
for its Size , open expanses and move- 
ment, a countiy fond not only of 
discovering particulars but of piling 
them up one on top of the other ad 
: libitum. 

HOW TO SURVIVE? How to keep 
one's vocal chords intact? The Dou- 
ble has the soundest of advice: hold 
fast. 

This is said - flashed actually - by 
the Double os they are about to land 
at Kennedy Airport (“we’ll see the 
polyps/of light/the grid”), but one 
Imagines it being repeated again and 
again in the poet's mind as he jour- 
neys across America: hold fast as a 
Jamaican taxj cab driver “alms his 
yellow peril/at rainy light,” hold fast 
1 as a mugger - “that spooky person” 

' • - grabs his windpipe, hold fast as he 
loiters jn “opulent opulfcnt” Los 
. Angeles or as he levitates above 

• ' .j Nebraska, hold fast as he zooms 

1 along some interstate highway-' 

. Grip thenj tightly the crossbar on 
that rollercoaster called America. 

, : ,Ahd in Dennis. Silk’s case what bet- 
• ter manifestation of tenacity; of the 
: • wt grip^ than the careful prg&niza- 1 
non of words along fresh lines of 
; f perception: 

• ' - Hatparifun? Aquarium ? 

I don 7 know what name togiye this 

V* : /’ sftop, -j 

' -And these Chinese are reluctant 
V.- tylthCduca&ms : ^ 

^ f : .' K • • : : • 

1 4 > Cahne(Fdqwn shark fin, herb of 
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-• K s '« kind of tea-garden of .the 
Qtlnesc. ; 
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A wacky collusion 



HOLD FAST: Poems by Dennis 
Silk, New York, Viking and Penguin 
Books. 48 pp. $14.95 and $7.95. 

Gabriel Levin 


I’ve fallen into their streets. 

I've the pleasure of a stranger 
among gutturals 

of these determined people. 

Chinatown, San Fruncisco. 
Travelling, being "a stranger among 
gutturals” quickens the imagination. 
The poetic form is brief, crisp, trans- 
parent; deft at bringing into relief 
minute yet incisive tonal variations. 
Here is a poetry as called for by 
Yeats: "the human voice can only 
become louder by becoming less 
articulate, by discovering some new 
musical sort of roar or scream. As 
poetry can do neither, the voice must 
be freed from this competition and 
r find itself among little Instruments 
only heard at their best when we are 
close about them." 

SOJOURNING in America forces 
this esthete (for I believe this most 
fastidious of poets is a subtle exclu- 
sion^ - a gem polisher and practi- 
tioner Of comic detachment) to re- 
orient himself to "the softly clamor- 
ous, the democratic.” Silk must ad- 
just: 

There are linen-cupboards here 
and lots of towels. 

The sliding glass screen for the bath 

delights 

me and my Double. 

It's an American novelty. 


And fresh as paint 
save that the paint here is fresh - a 
new co-op • 

has taken over thfi building . , 

■ We walk around, circumspect, 
hands behind our back like the 
English curate, 

. me and my Double. 

What occurs in fact is not so much 
an adjustment of esthetic standards 
. as a happy - perhaps the American, 
expression would be wacky - collu- 
sion of poet and the New World. As 
such Hold Fast if at first view an 
immensely playful collection, a holi- 
day poem tingling with spring fever 
and adopting an insouciance end 
Waywardness of spirit which one can 


explain perhaps as being the lively 
product of that sudden, unexpected 
marriage of Old and New World 
sensibilities: 

Funny to peel into candy 
and laughter. 

The skins of me arc not in some 
worried lounge. 

I have a liking for mirrors 
where Dennis isjaughing. 

CANDY, doughnuts spinach pics, 
run 1- raisin, these are but a few of 
America’s queasy nutrients - its fast 
foods - which Silk draws upon and 
appropriates. The appropriation is 
complete - though Silk's tone is 
gently self-mocking, such lines as “I 
must he pliable yet persistent, /and 
more delicate than pie crust," or 
“Fortune cookies sustain me 
through the night of the poem," 
suggest that (lie poet is also working 
at a more serious level at evoking a 
comestible world ot perishable 
forms; and such forms are just one 
more facet of Silk's droll transforma- 
tions of his surroundings into a sort 
of puppet-theatre stage set. 

In "Grand Central," for example 
we witness a cry from the heart - 
“where is the poem-crazy porsort?"- 
and in the same breath a calculated 
bevelling and juxtaposition of dispa- 
rate elements of reality. Behind the 
text it's Semblance vying with the 
Double, the one satisfied to simply 
"speak up” and the other - being a 
moody actor-manager - incessantly 
unscrambling his surroundings and 
rearranging the scenery: 

Toy-theatre figures 

escalate down with cutout profile 

tmd perfect in the text of the actor. 

Sleepy Steps dissolve. Spinach pies 
replenish. 

( Where it //tq poem-crazy person? 
He sips from a plastic cup, aiid 
observes. 

Where is the poem -crazy person? 
Among whizzing cake and projec- 
tiles. 

Where Is the poem-crazy person ? 
He stood. He dissolves. ) 

But why toy-theatre? And* for 
that matter, why cut-out figures and 
wind-up toys? Can such mechanical 
objects offer to those Who are pre- 
siimably “pulling the: strings” any , 
form of instruction other than cantic 
relief? Can they deliver, in the clas - 1 
sic phrase, profit with delight? 

I think so. For such objects, if I 
read SiJk correctly, acquire an aura 
of mystery by invariably assuming 


the slat us of the Other. They fall into 
a similar category as the poet’s sha- 
dowy Double (“And the new 
teaclicr?A’our shadow on the side- 
walk") and serve to gently subvert 
whatever snug notions we may have 
had of the self ns a unified, meaning- 
fill entity: 

Oddly I slip 
through interstices 
of myself into the hands 
of the Other. 

There are parts of the self, then, 
which may be known only through ( 
their quirky dislocations. Such a f 
thesis lies at the heart of Silk’s verse, 
though it is admittedly pronounced 
sotto voce and demonstrated in the 
funniest of ways ("Here's a tricked 
charlatan/vvho got caught in his cape/ 
to free you”). It is also what makes 
for (he uniqueness of Silk's vision, 
that negotiation of the universe at a * 
slight angle - so E.M. Foster writes ( 
of the Alexandrian poet, Cavafy - 1 

which compels us to sec the world 1 
and ourselves as we never have be- 1 
fore. Here’s the- poet, that “frayed 1 
town-man,” taking on suburbia in 
the closing sections of “PuMtoru! of 1 
the Fast Talkers”: ! 

Friends 

on a stagy platform gesture in 
an audience of bark - 
town actors 

talking to the country-people. 

An Italian -seeming girl 
considers me, then 
rum back lo volleyball 
strange as baseball to me. 

Others hand over a barbecue. 

Knhuki-likc I saunter over 
where teams of fast talkers 
play volleyball to 
Hit it up Hit it up I’ve 
got it Ru- 
tale Ro- oh 

bow I like it in the middle 
of the middle to 
hit it up 

tenderly o ver the net. 

Yes, I am less 

teased by this game than are old 
world trees by new talkers. 

The way the ball leaves my palm 
pleases 

me, and the sharpness 
o/Hitit up Hit 
it up ns the light 

loses confidence - surely it should . 
keep up appearances 
for these brisk persons. 

AND WHAT, finally, of the poet’s 
adopted homeland? Should one read 
this little book as a spirited work of 
truancy (truant-words do keep sur- 
facing in Silk’s poems: criminal, at 
large, inquest, kidnapper-, ran- 
.somed, clandestine, entrap, finger- 
printed)? Will Semblance and 
watchdog Double be holing Up from 
now on in some secret hideaway in 
the Catskills? 

Though the poet may be having 
his share of fun,, now and then a 
cldudy bass chord is struck by Silk's 
sidekick as a reminder of the poet’s 
.duties to the Levant, and particular- 
ly to that “loony capital” Jerusalem. 

• A stray phrase may be dropped, “A 
Levant mind prunes thid,” or - re- 
touching a line from Yehuda Halevi 
“My hat is in the East. And I'm on 
the ty&l Coast." ,' 

- Arid on' rare occasions the poet . 
evenl stops short and whispdrs a 
brief, son cadenza to his troubled 
homeland,' Visiting Bostori.for inst- 
ance, Silk searches out Saint- 
Gauderi’s Union Deiid. What 
. evolves in the poet's mjnd is an 
imaginative transposition bf the Un- . 
' Ion regiment to Palestine.- The har- 
nessed brevity 01 Silk’s poem iniatrh- 
>hig In forin this fin-de-sidcle sculp- 
■ ■ fture’s own small bas-relief recessed 
• In the shadows of central Boston: 


Maybe that regiment could retrieve 
the cantankerous Semites , 
drumming through Palestine 
rescue the smithereens. 


Just a little softer, 
please. 

More groves, less graves. 

If Palestine were more Latin... 


Cantankerous. Smithereens: their 
polysyllables ricochet in the mouth’s 
cavity like tossed pinballs. And does 
not the verb "drumming’” both gov- 
ern the sense of this 19lh-century 
cameo and anticipate the second 
quatrain’s pten to soften the harsh 
contours oflifc in Palestine? 

SEMBLANCE and the Double do 
of course get back to the Levant, as 
witnessed in Guide to Jerusalem, the 
concluding section of Hold Fast. 
(Though for accuracy's sake one 
must admil thnt it is only Semblance 
who treads once again on home soil, 
the Double, it appears, is loft by the 
bnnks of the Hudson, llmt "service- 
able river/heuvy with wharves and 
piers”). 

But how understand the Levant? 
Should 4>nc equate the Levant with 
Israel? And if so why call it the 
Levant, or Palestine, or the Trucial 
Slates? The Levant hasalways stood 
in the poet’s mind as anesthetic ideal 
- in 11 sense it is the pool’s private 
Byzantium - in which elements of 
reality - of modern-day Israel - are 
confronted, -held in opposition and 
finally accommodated in the im- 
aginative enterprise. To rc-crcaic 
Palestine is, finally, to evoke those 
Mandate days of mischievous ex- 
ploration und discovery, of he- 
wildermenl, life-qualities which the 
post would have us call back into our 
present lives. This, at least, hns been 
my own reading of Silk's- major 
Levant poems which appear in his 
first collection. The punished Land. 

So Silk’s last, ur'gfrfft pbems in 
"Guide to Jerusalem (Third Edi- 
tion)” will sound out old themes, 
fundamental concerns: how to re- 
concile the Levant ol the mind 

In a canoe from the nineteenth 
century 

we meet shallows followed by 
cataracts 

It was just like the Levant to devise. 
Wearing old hats we look at naive 
maps, 

unprepared mettlesome travellers 
perhaps, 

with the encroachments of reality, as 
in “Sacrifice of Isaac (Do-it- yourself 
sonnet)”? 

monotone, 
army camp, 
altar stone 
stomach cramp. 

procurer 
target-dummy 
’ . : Sarah, 
mummy. 

rhetoric 
needless ram. 
thicket 

ain \vlwt lam." . 


Silk's New World playfulness will 
give way in these last poems to an 
increasing sense of moral quesiion- 
. trig, to u play of conscience in :■ which 
dream and the reality. which 
nourishes that dream - “Wc were 
the feckless princes of those shocks” 
writes Silk in “Memories of ’57”f- 
are cnrefullyrcsifted for meaning, i? 
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‘■THE! AUTHOR .should Uil- ■ ma- 
lic |i;ts finished writing. So :is imi l<> 
trouble i lit.- psilli nf the text." S»> 
writes Umberto Ecn in this Post- 
script in his The Name of the Rose. 
( Ihvinusly, and c|tiiiL- reasonably. 
Ho i does iml take his dictum too 
literally, hut uses il lu make a point. 
Accra ding to him. once a novel is 
published :■ dialogue is established 
between text and leader: the author 
is lull mu. lie writes: “A narrator 
should mu supply interpretations to 
his wnik, otherwise lie would not 
have wiiticn a novel, which is a 
inael line lor tieiR-ialiiig inteipiela- 


POSISCKIH TO TIIK NAME OF 
Til It ROSE bv UmlR.no Ecu. Ttans- 
lated from the Italian hy William 
Weaver. New York. Ilarcoiirl Brace 
Jovauovich. S4 pp. $S.**5. 


Shelley Kleiman 


So. why the I'tisiscriplV Simply 
hccaii'C l:c«> still has. certainly he or 
liis pilWislui ln-licur. a lol of ex- 
plaining to tin. I k slicks to his basic 
|iienirse. ami nlleis no textual iiUci- 
pu-iatioiis. m ii does lie tell us hmv 
tlu- novel sin mid he read. Instead, lie 
allim s ns In gfamv over his shmililc-r 
as he u- culls the piohlems he laced 
willing 'Hie Name of the /?<«!■. and 
hmv lie attempted - someluties with 
success and sometimes without - in 
overcome (hem. 

"I fell like poisoning a monk.'’ 
wiites Fen. Ami so the idea of writ- 
ing the novel was horn. Scl in a 
i emote 1 4th century abbey, ’the 
Ntime t>j the Rase is a highly complex 
detective yarn. Monks are found 
imirdcicd, ami a I'nmciscaii monk, 

I trot her William ol iJnskcrvillc, 
aided or ;i( least attended hy a young 
lleiiedivliuc novice, Adso of Melk, 
is called iipun to solve the mystery, 
lieu is a scmiolicimi hy profession 
I not to mention journalist, 
medievalist iiikI James Joyce scho- 
lar). and uncovering Hie meaning of 
signs and symbols is Brother Wil- 
liam’s task. Unlike many classic 
detective talcs, at the end of Ecu's 
novel there lire no winners; the con- 
clusion is as ambiguous as most of 
the text leading up [u il. 



meaning. "A title must muddle the 
reader's ideas, not regiment them." 

Ambiguity does not imply dis- 
orderlincss, and (lie world and char- 
acters in The Name nf the Rase were 
far from haphazardly created. With 
its untranslated Latin quotations, its 
digressions on scholastic philosophy 
and medieval church history, il 
would he hard fn doubt lien's scho- 
larship nr intelligence. Nevertheless, 
in the Postscript Eco goes on to 
illustrate; just how much thought and 
planning went into Ihe writing of the 


ECO. LIKE uny good writer, likes 
ambiguity. And so he will not even 
explain the novel’s title, hut merely 
hints Lhiil a “rose" is pregnant with 


lie believes, that an invocation of 
the Nine Muses, is a poetic concept 
that has little to do with the rigours 
of writing. "Genius is one per cent 
inspiration and ninety-nine per cent 
perspiration." Eeo, il seems, did 
perspire. It look him an entire year, 
he tells us. to construct the world in 
which the novel takes place. He 


AUSON LURIE’S latest novel is an 
old-fashioned story (strong, narra- 
tive spine - inexorable, linear pro- 
gression) with an unfashionable pro- 
tagonist. Vinnic Miner is a fifty-four- 
year-old professor with a diminutive 
bony structure, rather pinched fea- 
tures and a lacklustre love life - “the 
sort of woman that no one ever 
notices." Vinnie moves from the 
U.S.A. to London, England for six 
months to continue research on her 
specialization, children's rhymes. 
On the plane ride over she meets a 
portly, rough-hewn OJclahoinnn 
named Chuck Mumpson. Miner 
takes Mumpson for n “country 
pumpkin." The machinations that 
lead these two characters eventually 
to share the same pillow is a testa- 
ment to Alison Lurie’s inventiveness 
and unobtrusive style. '"Aw. Vin- 
nic ’ Chuck lunges towards her, so 
precipitately tht he leaves most of 
the bedspread behind, mid folds her 
in a warm half-naked hug. ‘I shoulda 
known you'd sav that. You're a good 
woman, 1 

"Vinnic does not smile. No one 
has ever said this tp her before, and 
she knows it to be false: she is not, in 
Chuck’s presumed sdnse nr the 
word, or ’any setae of it, a good 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS bv Alison 
Lurie. New York. Random House. 
291 pp. $15.95. 


Richard Penniman 


‘;iiii'-*l out :n chin-dui ;il invcsfjgft. 
ikin'. Un-stiihlNi the ;u i.meenk-iHcir 
the nblvy. :in«l imnu.-iM.-il liitiiscll in 
incdn-i.il cli rollick’s |u acquire. as In- 
puls it. "their ihyihtii .uni their inno- 
cence." As a result ol his research, 
J-.co explains why he had to set the 
novel "much to my milaiimr _ in 
the Nth ccniiuv (lie is more at home 
in the !2lh ami l .hli). why he had u> 
include tlu.- lengthy debate ahom 
pnvcilv. and deal with the Inquisi- 
tion \ hostility to the l ialieelli. a 


woman. She is not particularly 
generous, brave, or affectionate; she 
steals roses from other people’s gar- 
dens and enjoys imagining nasty 
deaths for her enemies. Of course, in 
her own opinion, she is quite justi- 
fied in being like this, considering 
how iha world and its inhabitants 
have treated her; and she has posi- 
tive qualities as well: intelligence. 
Met. taste... 

‘You’ve been so gr^at to me all 
along,’ Chuck continues. 

‘Hell, you saved my life, just ab- 
out.' He begins kissing her face, 
breaking off at intervals to speak. 


THKjIUlVlAUBMHFSTMAGACINK 



UNI: » >1- 1111: MOST interesting 
question's Ecu discusses in the Pom- 
script is tlu- novel's uiuv; appeal. 
Despite its ftc.'uk-mk' mvilmics. The 
Nome t>l the W««»* hi-cume, much to 
Leo's own surprise. ,m mtcriiftiional 
bi‘sisclk-1 . its populiiiily oil par with 
novels by I binielk Steel and I l.milil 
Robbins. 

I -Co explains this phenomenon as 
in pan due In ihe innocence of the 
In ni|.\ iiarialm. Adsnni Melk. Un- 
soph isliesi led lea- lets. lien suggests, 
iik-ni il ted with him "and fell exoner- 
ated even when they did not under- 
stand eveiy thing." 

Until the mid-1960s, Ecu notes, 
wide approval was consideicil a bad 
sign. Books that the public found 
amusing were looked down upon, at 
least by the literal i and writers of 
experimental fiction. Those days are 
behind us. Ecu claims; he believes 
that a novel should not only instruct, 
hut amuse as well. "I wanted the 
leader to enjoy himself," writes 
Eeo, "at least as much as I was 
enjoying myself " 

f ie makes a clear-cut distinction 
between the hackneyed and unim- 
aginative and the original. A writer 
who tries to fulfill the already formu- 
lated wishes of die tender adopts a 
mass production formula, and cre- 
ates nothing new. IJul there Lire 
those writers - and Eeo includes 
himself among them - who want to 
produce a model reader, and reveal 
"to Ihe public what il should wanl, 
even if it dues not know it." Ecu thus 
makes an important claim for the 
modern (or post-modern, as he 
would have il) reader and writer, 
and sels high standards fui both. In 
this way, his Postscript merely de- 
lineates what The Name of the Rose 
has already tested and confirmed. 0 


The rose stealer 


one will ever have to know." 

Theie is a second protagonist wjin 
nl te males chapters with Vinnie Min- 
er. l-'reddie Tiirnei shares the same/ 
American university (Corinth) and 
department (English) with Professor 
Miner, but (licit connection is super- 
ficial anti sporadic. Turner is a 
twenty-iiine-yenr old. Arrow Shirt- 
model handsome, assistant profef- 


■ intervals IQ speax. 

# Wait,' Vinnie tries tosay between 
kisses, in which somehow she has 
begun to join, Tm not sure what I 
want...’ But her voice now entirely 
1° function; and her body - 
rebellious, greedy - presses itself 
entirely against Chuck’s. Now, now 
a cries: more, more, more'. Very 
, well, she says to it. Very well, if you 
insTSl. Just this once. After all, no 


mouei nanusome. iisxiMiim 
sor spending the summer in London 
researching Ihe English poet John 
Gay. He is married (to ail assertive, 
"handsome," Jewish feminist), but 
separated, and an invitation Irom 
Vinnie Miner to n parly introduces 
him to his summer lover, the famous 
TV actress (the delicate and beauti- 
ful) Rosemary Radley. Their affair's 
indeed tempestuous and inevitably 
short-lived. At novel’s end, Freddie 
returns to his American wife and 
academic life. _ 

I know this all sounds like oft- 
trodden paths, but Foreign Affairs is 
an engaging and (for most part) 
refreshing study of the two very 
different Americans plying thel J 
trades and trying their emotions on a 
foreign shore. Alison Lurie (wno 
divides her time between Lond 0 ! 1 
and teaching English at Cornell Uni- 
versity) generates warmth and inti- 
mate knowledge of the liiernry ter- 
rain she has chosen. I think this boos 
will be enjoyed by many eftirens 0 
the Mother Country and all of ne 
(former) colonies. 


FRIDAY, APRILS' ,W5 
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IT IS often said that each generation 
needs its own translations of the 
classics. If this is true uf the wm ks of 
Homer and Tacitus, then il is doubly 
so of classical Jewish texts, Back to 
the Sources, described by its pub- 
lislier as "the first complete modern 
guide to the great books of the 
Jewish tradition, what they are and 
how to read them, written by today’s 
leading scholars,” may not be quite 
that; but it comes fairly close to it. 

One may rightly disapprove of the 
title, or consider the excessive 
theorizing ahoul the reading of lexis 
hardly relevant, or regret the ab- 
sence of an index of biblical and oilier 
passages. By and large, however, the 
editor has attained his declared goal, 
namely "to fascinate, illuminate, 
and in a modest sense to inspire," by 
revealing some of the marvellous 
edifice of the texts examined. 

Not least of the book ’s virtues is its 
tasteful organization and attractive 
design. The texts examined encom- 
pass the whole corpus of the Jewish 
tradition from the Torn down to the 
teachings of the Hassidic masters, 
and it is to Dr. Holtz’s credit that he 
assigned the work of the Jewish 
Bible to three different scholars, 
each to deal with one aspect of the 
text -biblical narrative (Joel Rosen- 
berg), biblical law (Edward L. 
Greenstein) and biblical poetry 
(Murray H. Lichtenstein). 

Also to be commended are the 
bibliographies which follow each 
chapter. Some of these are virtually 
independent essays which make fas- 
cinating reading. Especially instruc- 
tive is Rosenberg’s 10-page analysis, 
which seems to leave no stone un- 
turned, including as it does reference 
to the works of Nietzsche, Kierke- 
gaard, Freud, George Steiner, Tho- 
mas Mann, Anthony Burgess and 
niuny others - and taking exactly a 
fifth of the total length of his con- 
tribution. 

APART FROM the three-part 
chapter on the Bible, Back to the 
Sources contains separate chapters 
on the Talmud (Robert Golden- 
berg), the Mid rush (Barry Holtz), 
medieval Bible commentaries (Ed- 
ward Greenstein), medieval Jewish 
philosophy (Norbert Samuelson), 
kabbalistic texts (Lawrence Fine), 
prayer and the prayerbook (Alan 
Mintz), nnd teachings of the Hassi- 
dim (Arthur Green). 

As in the case in all works of this 
kind, it is virtually impossible to 
single out for special mention or 
recommend any of the contributions 
in preference to others, partly be- 
cause it all depends on the reader’s 
previous knowledge, or ignorance, 
of the subject dealt with. 


WHILE Colonel Mickey Marcus’s 
contribution to the Israeli War of 
Independence is well known, the 
participation of the 5,000 other non- 
Israeli volunteers in that war has 
been played down, and frequently 
almost forgotten. Bcrcuson’s book 
goes a long way to remedying that 
situation, since he has done exten- 
sive research, and tells the story of 
these individuals in a very readable 
style. There are various books on the 
Israeli army and the War of Inde- 
pendence, but none gives much in-' 
formation on these volunteers who 
formed the Mahal units. Bercuson 
has resurrected these individuals lest 
they be forgotten. 

T b°°k: achieves two purposes. 
1 documents the role of the. foreign 
olunteers, and it describes some of 
ne work which was done in a variety 
i ^untrles to smuggle arms into 
n^. i W . hen the United States and 
1 ,a *" hod embargoed all arms tp 
7'ddle East. Th,e American 
°ry is Well known through Slater’s 
took The Pledge, but some of the 



The Yellow Star was made compulsory hi occupied France from Max 29 
1942. A month later the Jews of Paris were interned at Drancy, prior to 
being shipped off to the extermination camps. "La Secondc Guerre 
Mondiule" edited by Philippe Masson (Paris, Larousse) is a unique 
collection of 650 colour photographs selected from the archives of all the 


Sources revisited 


BACK TO THE SOURCES: Read- 
ing the Classic Jewish Texts edited by 
Barry W. Holtz. New York; Summit 
Books. 448 pp. $19.95 

THE BIBLE FROM WITHIN: The 
Method of Tola! Interpretation by 
Mcir Weiss. Jerusalem; The Magnes 
Press. 461 pp. No price staled. 

Nissim Rejwan 


For this reader, the editor’s own 
chapter on the Midrash and Alan 
Mintz’s contribution on prayer and 
the prayerbook proved extremely 
instructive, well-organized nnd suc- 
cinct. The chapter on the Talmud is a 1 
model of its kind, though perhaps 
too short , at least when compared to 
the generous space allotted to kab- 
balistic texts and "the Hassidic mas- 
ters." . 

Admittedly il is a matter of opin- 
ion, but the decision to include the 
two last -mentioned chapters - or at 
least the one on Hassidism - is open 
to grave doubt. I have been trying to 
imagine scholars and editors like 
Montefiorc, Loewe, Leon Roth or 
Judah Goldin initiating or even 
approving of such an editorial deci- 
sion; it seems to throw the whole 
definition of the word “sources" into 
question. 

On the other hand, the inclusion 
of chapters on medieval Jewish com- 


mentaries and philosophy seems to 
tne to be quite appropriate. Despite 
these minor blemishes, however, 
Back to the Sources can safely be said 
to fill a need, niul fill it with taste anil 
imagination. 

AS INDICATED by its subtitle. The 
Bible from Within is based on - a ml is 
itself an exposition of - the method 
of “total interpretation. " For those 
of us who tend to wonder about the 
exact meaning of this impressive 
phrase, the author offers an explana- 
tion of sorts. "While the aim of the 
work," he writes, “is methodologic- 
al rather than exegetieal. it is de- 
voted, for the most part, to the 
detailed treatment of selected biblic- 
al passages. These are adduced not 
for their own sake but in order to 
illustrate the method, through 
weighing and evaluating the 
plethora of. critical, historical and 
exegetieal suggestions made by scho- 
lars, accepting and rejecting them 
(even such as have already been 
accepted or rejected by scholarly 
consensus), and, more than occa- 
sionally, offering a new interpreta- 
tion, iti accord with the hermeneutic 
principles here udvanccd." 

What the hermeneutic principles 
advanced by Prof. Weiss amount to 
is explained in a 46-page Introduc- 
tion, in which we are made to under- 
stand that, a) he who undertakes to 
interpret a literary creation should 


Forgotten episode 


THE SECRET ARMY by David J. 
Bercuson. New York; Stein & Day. 
278 pp. $19.95. 

David Geffen 


other secret exploits make for fasci- 
nating reading. 

After Bercuson tells the story of 
Mahal volunteers, in the various 
units in which they served he writes a 
concluding chapter in which he 

C oin is to some of the problems that 
nve made Israeli memory a bit short 
in relation to these individuals. Let 
me cite one passage, in particular, 
which captures the spirit of the en- 
counter even to this day. 

“The morale problem... arose, 
when, for the first time, large num- 
bers of Diaspora Jews met large 


numbers of Israelis. Each group had 
expectations that the other could not 
possibly fulfil. The- foreign volun- 
teers’ views had undoubtedly been 
coloured by the legend of the noble 
tanned pioneers labouring in the 
Palestine sun. Instead they found a 
tough, independent, sclf-rclienl 
community that was confident of its 
own abilities and demanded, as a 
matter of course, the support and 
assistance of foreign Jews. The 
Israelis had been led to believe that 
Diaspora Jews were soft, compla- 
cent, and timid. Instead, they found 
these veterans as tough and as un- 
yielding as themselves. " 

This clash of two different pers- 
pectives did not prevent the volun- 
teers from writing the First military 
textbooks for Israel which made it 
possible for Ihe Israeli army to de- 
velop much faster even without for- 


ma bother about such things us "the ‘ 
intention:, of the author in his work” 
or the way his cnntem|» mrics 
mnli-iMoud it - his sole concern 
should be the qucMirai: "What is 
written in the text?"; h| we must 
interpret the whole on the basis nf 
the details uni the details in the light 
of our unclerst.'iin.ling of the whole 
wurk; ami et "this interpretation 
does not mean explaining the crea- 
tion hy arguing from Ihe general to 
the particular or vice-versa, hut 
rather an explanation bused on the 
unde islanding of all the fnnnnl ele- 
ments which work together to create 
(he unified work." 

This last statement , itself a quota- 
tion, (he author tries to illumine by 
affirming that the interpretation in 
question is based, essentially, “on 
grasping (he creation it its totality, in 
the same sense as is implied hy (hc 
concept of ’totality 1 in philosophy." 
For this reason the author has, "fol- 
lowing a suggestion by Martin Bu- 
ber.” coined the term Total Inter- 
pretation to describe the method 
which seems to him “appropriate for 
the understanding and study of the 
poetical piutsuf the Bible." 

After this detailed description of 
the method advocated, which is fol- 
lowed hy a chapter denting with 
“exlei Hail and internal approaches In 
hihlicul study,” we come lu (Ire body 
of the work as it is presented in five 
chapteis dealing, respectively . with: 
Words and Phrases; Imugcs; Sent- 
ences and Sequences; Literary 1 
Units; Structure; and the Literary 
Work in its Totality. 

In the section dealing with 
phrases, six pages are devoted to the 
words (Ezekiel 16:3): “Your father 
was an Amorite, and your mother a 
Hittile." I hud always thought (hut 
this “statement," while its purpose 
was moral castigation, nevertheless 
conveyed historical information of 
some relevance to certain contem- 
porary Jewish and Israeli issues. De- 
spite initial disappointment, caused 
by earlier interpretations cited hy 
the author, 1 eventually felt reas- 
sured on finding that the simple 
interpretation - total or otherwise - 
is in the end accepted hy Prof. Weiss. 

It is a good and timely reminder, 
especially for those of us who . some- 
times absent-mindedly, or mindless- 
ly, or with deliberate intent, speak of 
“Jewish blood." 

Obviously, The Bible from Within 
is a highly specialized piece of work 
that will be of interest mainly to 
specialists in the field. It is certainly 
not for the general reader, for whom 
the three sections that deal with the 
Bible in Back to the Sources will 
prove of far greater help - and vastly 
moreenjoyahle. a 


eign experts since they had their own 
volunteers. This confrontation did 
not dainpen the spirit of the volun- 
teer pilots, aircrews, air-intelligence 
personnel and ground maintenance 
staff through whose exploits Israel 
gained control of the skies over the 
battlefield. The volunteers’ experi- 
ence in conventional warfare also 
was invaluable. Unfortunately, 
there was little effort to encourage 
these mahalniks to make aliya. Most 
icturned to their former countries, 
and always remembered, even to 
their dying day, that they hud fought 
for the Jewish stale. 

The presence in Israel of those 
Jews in the wur years of 1948-1949 
made il clear to the Israelis that 
world Jewry not only cared through 
its pocket but was also prepared to 
come and fight for Ihe new state. 
Bercuson has told the story of the 
“secret army" well, and it should be 
translated into Hebrew so young 
Israelis can better understand what 
the concept of Am Yisrael means to 
thosewho live in the Diaspora. □ 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
ISRAEL by Michael Giant. London, 
Wcidenfcld and Nicholson. .M7 pp. 
£16.50. 

Sylvin Mann 


MICHAEL GRANT’S History of 
Ancient Israel is the latest of his 
impressive series of historical work, 
which include The Ancient 
Mediterranean, Herod the Great, 
Jews in the Roman World, and The 
Twelve Caesars. The present book 
chronicles Jewish faith and nation- 
hood from its emergence in extreme 
antiquity to the destruction of the 
Temple in 71) CE. 

It is an exciting history, and a mine 
of information also on a host of 
associated subjects. Tantalizing 
glimpses aic given of the growth of 
the Hebrew language from its begin- 
nings, nnd of such lost hiblical 
sources as the Book of J usher refer- 
red In in Joshua 10; 13 mul again in II 
Samuel 1:18. We arc left wanting to 
know much mote about the exca- 
vated tablets from Mari, Nippur. Tel 
el Amarna and from Elephantine in 
Egypt. Grant's familiarity with 
archeological discoveries in Israel is 
remarkable, and his original com- 
ments on various books of the Bible 
and on its personalities, provide 
added interest. 

The appendices include rarely col- 
lected material on the Old Testa- 
ment and on the minor prophets; oil 
Hebrew poetry, short stories and 
romances; on temples outside Jeru- 
salem; and of the Alexandrian Jew- 
ish heritage. Altogether, 7 he His- 
tory of Ancient Israel is a treasure 
dhest of concentrated knowledge, 
and an invaluable reference book on 
all aspects of this period of world 
history. D 


Kabbalist 

philosopher 


MYSTICAL THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL DISSENT: The Life and 
Werds of Judah Loew of Prague by 
Byron L. Sherwin. Associated Uni- 
versity Presses. 253 pp. No price 
stated. 


Howard Shwartz 


RABBI JUDAH Loew is best re- 
membered as the legendary creator 
of the Golem, a man made out of 
■clay The Golem legend, which pre- 
figures the modem myth of Franken- 
stein, has achieved great folk popu- 
larity, and has been retold many 
times. But it is not widely known that 
Rabbi Loew himself, apart from the 
legends surrounding him, was a 
great kabbalist and philosopher. 

It is this Rabbi Loew that Byron 
Sherwin elucidates in this very fine 
book, a model of clarity and scho- 
larship. And the reader who discov- 
ers the man behind the legend comes 
away understanding why Rabbi 
Loew became the focus of a wide- 
spread folk tradition. For the 
Maharal, as Rabbi Loew is known, 
was cast in the fine mould of both 
rabbi and mystic. 

These sides of Rabbi Loew’ a life 
arc methodically explored by Sher- 
win, for Rabbi Loew's thoughts ab- 
out the code of Jewish law were as 
respected as his mystical teachings. D 
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17in SCULPTURAL assemblages 
of Blanks Eshcl*( icrshunl were cre- 
aled during a five year period in a 
crisis situation (l980-‘85) when the 
artist was confronting the most basic 
questions related to her “self,'' her 
relationships and her “womanli- 
ness." Because they arc true thrusts 
or emotional reality and a powerful 
purge, these works are strong testa- 
ments, a mourning cycle describing 
her role ns a sexual partner as well as 
an individual. They touch nerve- 
ends related to expectation, disturb- 
ance, calamity, justice and extreme 
emotional pain. 

The .W pieces included in this 
exhibit should be viewed as a single 
statement, a form of sculptural ron- 
do, starling with small jewellery rel- 
ish designs (I-shcl-Gmhuni's career 
has been basically in jewellery de- 
sign) and ending wilh two, larac 
figurative (male-reimile) asseinh- 
jagc-s Ihul i.ikc lhc viewer on tin 
intimate voyage of the damned and 
tne cursed. 

ITie impact uf smeared, oily-black 
colour and hlood-red slashes on 
mythological thrones ami altars 
packed wilh nbjel truuvl kitsch 
f porcelain dolls, hair rollers, pantyh- 
ose, stuffed birds, beads, feathers 
furs, flowers and photographs) is 

w-smT^T 8 " s vc,Ki * ,i!i, y ontl in its 
visual interest, despite the highly 
personalized conlent and Ihe de- 
^r.iding dialogue surrounding the 
dark concealments and explicit 
tragedy of another person's life, 
Eshd-Gershuni does nut draw nn 
(HHitcaiporiiry styles of sculpture. 

1 ninklng of Joseph Cornell and Ar- 
man her work goes deep into the 
world of ktlsch, folklore and orna- 
ment developed fnim a combined 
heart-soul-mind Iriumveralc while 
using the tools and techniques she 
developed as a jewellery-maker. 

This craft language of style and tex- 
ture, of assembling and of conirast- 
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ar( C form Thr? ™ "«» ordi ""J ^one 
and method has been 'changed' fihbrflir ’ "! s ! aliR,lons; while Dov 
however, to rent cloth to accuse' ( Nlrlm ) h " s . as «mbled an un- 
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ulliniaie state of her ‘'being. - 


anil buckets. (Kaplan Art Center, 4 


uemg. 

hu, yazxT "*- oid ™ 


calnlogrie wriltci, by curator Sara 

m- a?i* 


DAN REISINGER'S original, full- 


Museum. KingSau. Blvd.,. Til, May sheet, rallage illllslralion - s fo , 

Rabbinical Assembly’s fU.S.) re- 
LIANA BEN HAIM'S acrylic paint- ccntly published Passover Hagaadah 
inusnii miner 15 full of the rich colour combinations 


A GROUP show of works made 
here by 22 visiting artists from Latin 
America, Spain and Portugal is 
rather a disappointment: it duesn't 
tmntain a single new idea and fol- 
lows, for the most part, pedestrian 
styles and attitudes long prurd in 
Europe and Ihe U.S. One reason for 
this may be that the reaction to 
Jerusalem is chiefly anecdotal, redo- 
lent wilh sentimental symbols or 
fairly literal views. The reactions are 
naturally often purely Christian in 
character (few of the artists arc Jew- 
ish or of Jewish origin) and only one 
artist, Prefete DufTaut of Haiti re- 
mains charmingly faithful to a 
national tradition, in this case one of 
naive religious painting, of which he 
is held to be a leading practitioner. 
Also of note are the meticulous 
drawings employing delicate collage 
by Gabriel Macotela of Mexico; arid 
Ihe equally meticulous abstractions 
of what seems to be church windows 
by Jose Rodrigues of Portugal, 
whose name, for some reason, docs 
not appear in the invitation to this 
show, organized by the Centre for 


Lila Emmerlin/v painting. (Nora 
CiiilJcry, Jerusalem). 

Culliinil Relations between Israel 
and Latin America, Spain and Por- 
tugal, 111 cooperation with the Muni- 
upaldy of Jerusalem. (Municipal 
Gallery, 1 7 Jaffa. J‘lm). Till April 19 

LILO EMMERLING (b. 1937 
Landau, West Germany) works in 
Wuerzburg, from where she sent this 
collection of rather clinically careful 
canvases, nearly all devoted to for- 
malized depictions of pages or 
sheets, or even sails. The hard-edge 
treatment required is often softened 
by gradation techniques, some 
works being kept flat, others edging 
mlo rilusionism and even surrealism. 
Best is the work reproduced here, 
where the subject is dominated by a 
larger area of background .creating a 
dramatic contrast lacking in many of 
the other paintings. (Nora Gallery, 9 
Ben Maimon.J’lm). Till April 17. o 


■ngs on paper keep step wi lii content- “ ,U11 « 

porury expressionism, but lack a nnd sCark Hat graphic design that 
coherent pictorial message or characterize much of his commercial 
iiiivclcil Myle. The totally iniui- a simplistic reductive and 

live structure of IJen I laiin’s 'pic lures ***** s, y ,e tha * makes the pictures 

Tau j ,? * J,lW s| »p-tlash affair. P le . as ;H»tiy easy to absorb. (Bet 

jAhad I In am Gallery, 9(1 Ahad * nela M u me ipa I Library Shaar 


(Ahad flu am Gallery, 9(1 Ahad 

™ ’ im ’ 1 cl Av 'V). Till April 10. I' 0 "' 25 Saul Blvd.) Till April 

THE INAUGURAL exhibit ut the r~ „ 

Philip Kaplan Art and Culture Ccn- 9 ERTWAL (b. Israel, 

ler Kihbutz" v\ r t Gallery (a joint , * ] ,as J us . 1 returned to Tel Aviv 

project of the Tel Aviv Foundation from Auslra ba where he received a 
and the United Kibbutz Movement), P^J'fcrad degree from the Sydney 
shows three artists from the Neeev. ■ 1 - ge of Art. His single wall paint- 

Cliava Mcehulan (Bcersheba), the m *. ,s a sordid mural depiction a man 

strongest and most mature or the an «- - a d ° l,ke y engaged in sexual 

three, shows truncated abstract aC 7‘ Iy ’ drawn on a background of 

wooden volumes wrapped in sheets Si™ j ov 1 er P™ ,led P a S es from the 

of lead or white fabric, in addition to l ‘ u & lucd ,0 the W *H. The 

a group of votive limbs (hands and i? natfla ]? Borofsky inspired figure in 
feel) lying casually on a fabric back- P Ue J , t,le crudel y rendered yel- 

drop; very anatomical (and very ? W donkey bas ''Hie merit other 

Egyptian) Mechutan’s pure carved han en 8 ea dering a response of dis- 

a £? both regal and funereal. tcrr ° r ; tMeJchelt Gallery, 

Esther Resnlk (Tze’elim) has con- 25 Melche,t » Tel Aviv). Till April 9 
■— □ 



Ch^gciH in Body Colour 



Edith Varga-Biro 


? J® has lost a genius in 

^ ,c P*?® 411 ," but •*“ master left a 
behind him 

oeHglit and bemuse people all over 
S' ™ rld (“ "PpreciaUon and 
biography of Charall by this writer 
appeared in The Post on Sunday) 
Uiagall Grit came here in 1M1 for 

Iheopening of the TalAviv Museum 

and again in 1951, with his ooramon- 
law wife Virginia Haggard McNeil 
(whose euslenco has since been ex- 
punged from all offitial records)- 
arid yet again for the' opening of 
Haifa s Chagall House in 1957, wilh 
his second official wife, Vava. Thev 
, were here again for Ihe biauguratiori 
of the Hadassah Window* in 1962- 

ud for - lh ? 0/ hi * <»P«S 
11,6 Kne “«. W 

l I t ® e ” hon *Ns not out of pro- 1 
vmciallsm but because of the ambi- 
prKit^ofsonieofito^riSi,, 
<*fonology of Chagalf- 

; '' 

.-S'; 


! V * , 'r™ lo,,r * and Gouaches by 
^ lfr ^, w ®n , er (New York, Watson- 
P u P j’, Oxford, Phaidon, paper- 
ba ' k ‘ 8 ®PP-. 32 colour plates, J1293 
Vhriif wl,i ? n,sk «™ mention 

This' book was first published bv 
.Watsop-GupiU] 15 years avo but the 

essay by Wemeriastill vaM° He puls 

si«fhSL“ n .i! , 'f " sease of Kctaphy- 
, " , . at overcomes the £ad- 

" ?* a . ". d melancholy in much of 
wo f' Chagall, in his early 
autobiog raphy, noted that some 
fomily were follow- 
«S of the Baal Shem Tov. who 
aid h “ P<!0pl<, lo live i° beauty 

n« toflSd 1 “ d ? Jojr Md neuh 

u«s to God - each man biissfullv 

itu^^oo 0 !?'" 8, d , rint:in 8 and lov^ 
uig. Chagall a world may be loosv 
. iorvey, but . t is i«|| a goorip|ace?thc 

Stt‘? Bd S le>,,n,0,,n,,1,l, «">'x 

w fimoccnf white cow, symbol of 


peace; and Chagall his Bella Cha- 
,lle *w»y real world of 

^& d ie"r"'‘ yofhi80 ™ 

Werner notes that watercolour 
snd gouaches, being on paper, have 
always been valued less thanoils As 

qies on paper for canvases, windows 

waler oS™®' i" , ' f als0 
sake TMi for th "i' own 

, Thlt handsomely printed 
large-forraat paperback nff*ro 1 

pnee between (ranSparent waterm 
lour and gouacheXm't 
have understood that the latter cm 

white to 7e ? by " dding Chin «' 
fhm to 0 .-”!® fonnc r. creating what 
c£l 0 ^! U 'l, “ Kd 10 «nn%ddj 
wdoI>aqiia ,l * rOCI,fi8,icall> ' 


STUPENDOUS color-photos by 
Gerard Alloa (b. 1949. Casablanca, 
lives in Paris and Israel) are con- 
ceived in a completely new approach ; 
for Passover Haggada illustrations. 
Alloa prepares an abstract- 
expressionist assemblage with varied 
elements interwoven with the words 
he illustrates, lit to great effect, and 
then photographs it. His illumine- 
lions are spectacnlar in more than 
one sense, their artificiality recall™ 

stagecraft and good television. ' 

Tne quality. is uneven 'however 
and he is most inspired In the thre- 
atening, the tragie and the hotrific. 
Ifnnhi the ‘Ts? Pla suea" and the 
Pessach," with its red 
leaps Of lightning and dramatic sky. 
The nee-aSsOaation manner and the 
often mystenous Insertions of basic 
geometric forms, such as spheres, 
cubes, eggs and. pyramids (Alton 
Claims that his Interpretation is 
based on the Kabbala) do not clarify 
foe text, a prerequisite of an illustra- 




tion, nor does it celebrate the newly 
achieved freedom. (Haifa Museum). 
Till May 4. 

CLAIRE YANIVE fb. Iraq, lives in 
Ein Hod), has had a lifelong roman- 
tic love-affair with the Israeli land- 
scape. Her development recalls in 
some ways that of Eliyahu Gat: in 
the 1950s she also participated in the 
"Group of Ten", painting the "palp- 
able earth”; in the mid '60s she 
turned to the abstract, spreading 
color in equal intensity over the 
whole canvas. Later, bolstered by 
her new experience, she reverted to 
nature. 

Yanive shows watercolors of the 
last two years, mainly landscapes of 
Ein Hod and Jerusalem, painted in 
dense, rich hues ip rhythmic brush- 
strokes. In some pictures, spatial 
depth opens up behind a foreground . 
tree (a nod to Cezanne) while in 
others like "House in Bin Hod", 
siniious tree trunks, often red, are 
■ woven into an intricate fabric. (Beit 
Abba Khoushy Gallery, Haifa). Till 
April 26. , ■ a 
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humelz (li-iiven) on I’essali. UuMlie L 
two main communities have iliffe- L 
rent customs ns to exactly what loods 
are peimissible. Sephardim tradi- 
tionally use rice, corn, peanuts and 
pulse (beans, peas, etc.) and the # 
Ashkenazim do not. *■ 

When it conics lo food labelling, k 
the operative phrases are 'Tochlei h 
kimiyfi" (“for pulse eaters”) and its lj 
opposite, "Ho hashash kitiiiyot" 

("no suspicion of pulses"). The trou- 
ble is that ninny of our food manu- •< 
facturcrs fail lo put either nf these on 
their labels. l 

Some manufacturers tell me that | 
the absence of any such qualifying I 
phrase obviously indicates to the \ 
consumer that the product is per- I 
misslble for all communities, with- | 
out r trace of pulse. Others tell me 
exactly the opposite - that the un- 
qualified kosher-for-Pcssah label is 
mennt for those who accept the 
broadfcr Sephardi interpretation, 
and that Ashkenazim should scruti- 
nize the list of ingredients in small 
print to see what the product con- 
tains. 

All loo often, a label will simply 
indicate "vegetable oil,” which 
could be from a number of sources, 
or "glucose," which might be from 
corn. Soybean oil Is the principal 
ingredient Ashkenazim have trouble 
avoiding in so many of our standard 
manufactured foods for Pcssah, in- 
cluding ordinary margarine and 
most brands of mayonnaise. 

ONE MIGHT suppose that in the 
Israel of 1985. or 5745 by the Jew- 
ish calendar, there should no longer 
be distinctions between Pessnh 
kashrut for Ashkenazim and Sephar- 
dim. However, the religious author- 
ities, even those generally consi- 
dered as "liberal," take a very strict 
view of tltis communal distinction. 

Rabbi Shlonto Goren, former 
AshkenHzi chief rabbi, told me in no 
uncertain terms that the difference is 
so flndent that there Is no power on 
earth capable of changing it. Ho said 
that ll has Its roots in Talmudic 
times. 

A glance at the Encyclopedia 
Judaica provided the information 
that genuine hametz refers to those 
grains which ferment on decomposi- 
tion, and that these are what is 
known in Jewish law as “the five 
species": wheat, barley, spelt, rye 
and oats. Oralns that "rot" rather 
than “fermdnt," among them rice 
and millet, wore nfit originally clas- 
sed as hametz. But the Ashkenazim 
long ago forbade these, too, and 
extended the prohibition to Include 
both true pulses and even "doubtful 
f»tnlyot.“ They thereby ruled out 
beans; peas, maize and peanyts, sub- 
stances from which flour can be 
nutde, and which might lead to con- 
fusion. 

■ The only place where Rabbi 
Goren recommends a liberal view on 
u*e matter of Pessah kashrut for 
Ashkpnazlm is In the army. When he 
war chief IDF chaplain, he ruled 
that IDF kitchens could cook 
according: to the more liberal 
Sephardi tradition, arid that Ashke- 
nazi soldiers could eat the same 
.dishes as their Sephardi comrades- 
in-arms. However, provision is 
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MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


made even in IDF mess halls for 
those Ashkenazim who wish to keep 
the stricter tradition. 

When it comes to civilian life, a 
wife is expected to follow the custom 
of her husband’s family. In answer to 
my question, Rabbi Goren said that 
an Ashkenazi is permitted to eat as a 
guest in the home of Sephardim on 
Pessah, but should avoid pnrtaking 
of those foods known to contain 
kttniyot or their derivatives. When it 
comes to feeding infants and sick 
people, he says that Ashkenazim 
may exercise discretion over the use 
of products such as cornflour . 

HOW EASY is it for the Israeli 
Ashkenazi consumer who wants to 
avoid kttniyot to do so, while using 
the commercial products of our ma- 
jor manufacturers? Not very, I 
found. . , .. 

Osem, for instance, has done a big 
promotion job on coming out for the 
first time with kosher-for-Pessah 
“Barr.ha" snack food. To its credit, it 
labels this prominently as being for 
users of kttniyot, as Bamba is made 
with peanuts and soybean oil. 
However, most people probably 
don’t know that all other Osem pro- 
ducts marked simply "kosher for 
Pessah” are made without any pulses 
1 in them, as 1 was told by Osem 
marketing . manager Raphael Wil- 
mersdorf. This includes Its mayon- 
naise, which lie assured me contains 
no soybean oil for Pessah. The 


labelling simply says "vegetublc 
oil." , . 

■ It was Wilmersdorf who told me 
t hut Osem’s labelling policy has been 
that the general wording "kosher (or 
Passover" indicates (hat it is suitable 
for all communities, Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi. That is why it added the 
specific warning about kitiiiyot on 
the Bamba. 

THIS IS NOT the case, however, 
with the mayonnaise for Pessah from 
Telma, the market leader in this 
item. Theirs is made with soybean 
oil, but this Is evident only if one 
reads the list of ingredients where 
"vegetable oil" is followed by "kit- 
niyot" in parenthesis. Telma has also 
come out this year with its non-dairy 
imitation whipping cream kosher for 
Pessah, but inis, too, is made from 
soybean oil. 

For the hotels, where most guests 
are Ashkenazim, Telma makes spe- 
cial batches of mayonnaise and im- 
itation cream witn cottonseed oil. 
This may he available on the general 
market next year. Telma’s Blueband 
and Goldbnnd margarines are also 
made with soybean oil. 

TO THE BEST of my knowledge, 
only Mata produces a special mar- 
garine for Ashkenazim for Pessah, 
made from palm oil and not intended 
tor baking. The company manager, 
Menahem Kalach, told me that last 
year, they sold for less of this mar- 


Miiia miil.i ■. i'Vf. in .unit ] 

n i ix* ‘‘.bn IVvmiIi. (. in*- dint. til;il** 1 t Ilf ; 

oilM hsi/rluut ‘I Ins yi’sn it has : 
com,.- out with iw» insUint kugd \ 
inixi-v - oik- sv.vet. oik 1 savoury. All 
four products, however, contain soy- 
bean oil . which is indicated only on 
the list of ingredients. A printed 
warning that ilirsc misyt arc in- 
tended lor Aft/iiviv pseis only was 
not required ul Mata hy Nelanya 
Ashkenazi Oriel Uahbi Yisi:n-I Mt-ir 
Lau. wli»* gi ants the company's 
kashmi certification. 

1 spoke tu Rabbi Lau . who mid me 
that any consume! who is strict about 
kaslinu observance should look at 
(lie plmmsial of Mata’s I’essah cer- 
tificates, which should he available 
ill every shop selling its pioducts. It 
the three folio pages aie mu hanging 
above the relevani shelves, a cus- 
tomer is entitled to ask to see then). 

I echo my Jerusalem colleague’s 
comment that this imposition oil a 
shopper's time should not he a sub- 
stitute fin elcai labelling on the pro- 
ducts themselves. 

Many u( Mata's products for Pass- 
over, the company assures me. are 
free of any hint of pulse.' These. Fin 
told, include nil its puddings, jellies, 
syrups and creams. These use glu- 
cose from potatoes instead ol the 
usual corn source. 

Mata also tells me that its subsidi- 
ary company 778 ol Beit Yitzhak bus 
made an entire line of sauces and 
salad dressings this year without soy- 
bean oil, us they were intended pri- 
marily for export to the United 
States. The salad dressings contain 
cottonseed nil. 

Rabbi Lau tells me that only in 
recent years has our Ashkenazi 
l Chief Rabbinate accepted cotton- 
seed oil ns permissible on Pessah, 
although Ashkenazi Jews abroad 

• have been using it for decades. 
However, Rubbi Goren tells me 
there is still a question in some 

■ circles about the use of cottonseed 
oil, and (hat he himself uses only 
olive oil on Pcssah. 

There are countless variations in 

: customs eve n among Ashkenazim , it 

1 seems. Rabbi Goren told me that the 

[ late Chief Rabbi Kook approved the 

• use of sesame seed oil on Pessah. 

1 The Habad community accepts the 

I use of peanuts and peanut deriva- 

II tives, on the reasoning that these are 
not really pulses, because they grow 

-, under the ground. 


lli> pnihlcinJiH ■ 1 1 • ■ i inr.ii i * i » * ■ 
in (In- InU-llim 1 . in I. >■.■!. *it u *■’»' '■ 
olii ii individual *li" ■ *i.n 
h:i:V. ol swxi-iv 1 1* -in I In i- .md H 
Mili-.u limit -, jie ihU cvn ;.i:impnl 

■'/.rn/nv f'/V-'Aii/i" imu.h l-v. "In 

kiinivoi.’' Vciy >'U -u llu- •■l.nnp 
Hppc-uiMtnly mi lb'- -.iinsidc cm uni ■ *1 
:m entire Iniicli ol clu*u»liiie hms hi 
packets nt swcei-i and die wing gum 
Oiii-e these au.- ivnmvcd Inmi llu. 
curious, the consunu-i imisl mi -4 the 
ecriifiL'iile which llic shopkeeper 
filings above the shell'. 

Fenigsicin tells me that the iu-v.- 
health laws regarding the date of 
mamriuctuic nil peiishable Kind pio- 
duets can he n help to the I’assovu 
sltoppc-r. He says llisir. stinting mi- 
niediately after Succol. nil t 
from all Eliie-HlTilialed concein> i. 
produced kosher lot Pessah and 
without a truce ol kitiiiyot. lint since 
the production tlale is given ill code, 
this is useless tu the ordinary con 
suiiicr. tie did tell tne that "it is (lie 
intention’’ «t the main Elite plum in 
Uumat Gall lo label each and every 
hiu of chocolate individually, hut 
added tluil this is a hope tor the 
future. 

The mine expensive gifl-lioxes of 
sweets and chocolates are usually 
better labelled. One of the more 
attractive new offerings this ycui is 
L. ichor's 5Ut)-griun ho\ of cliucolsitc- 
coulcd coconut pralines. 

EVEN WHEN it comes to some- 
thing ns basic us cooking oils, the 
Israeli market still 1ms room foi 
improvement, especially where 
, Ashkenazim sue concerned. Out 

[ ordinary subsidized cooking oil is 

made from soybeans, si' it cun be 
used by Sephardim. 

j Izliur of Tel Aviv nffeis olive oil, 

, with both n regular and an ullra- 
Orlhodox hechsinr for Pessnh. in 
n 630ml. glass bottles ami in one line 
,| tins. But olive oil is expensive - they 
■ cost IS2.799 and 1S4.446 respeclivc- 

i >y- 

j Cottonseed oil is half the price. 

; and Izhnr has produced in tons of 
e tliis in one-litre tins, nt 1S2,1)H1 
e apiece. But this is not enough to go 
d around all the stores in the country, 
y The reason for the limited q limit i- 

y tiles, says Izhar sales manager Avi- 
n noam Pnrtom, is that cottonseed oil 

ii in Israel Is pressed only by the 


A FURTHER source of confusion 
for Pessah shoppers is in the Held of 
chocolate and sweets, dominated by 
the huge Elite concern, with its sub- 
sidiaries Lieber, C.D. and, more 
recently, Moti. 

Elite has come out this year with 
an instant cake mix for Pessah, suit- 
able for Ashkenazim as well ns 
Sephardim, because it contains no 
pulses, and says so clearly on the 
box. This is a coconut cake, and It 
contains "hardened vegetable oil” 
from a non-pulse source. The user Is 
Instructed to add not only eggs and 
water, but also two spoonfuls of oil 
(in Hebrew, it says "tablespoons") - 
and this can be any oil of the custom- 
er’s choice. 

When it comes lo chocolates and 
sweets, however, the labelling on 
Elite-combine products generally 
leaves much lo be desired. Shmuel 
Fenigstein who Is considered the 
staff expert on kashrut, and food 
technologist Hay a Saranga both 


Miloumoi firm in the nurtli - and it 
has such great demands front the 
export trade and from industry, that 
not very much was left over for the 
local retail market. 

Partom tells me that cottonseed 
oil is excellent for baking and espe- 
cially for frying, as it has a high 
flashpoint, which means it can get 
very hot without smoking. On the 
other hand, It is not so good for 
salads, because below 15 degrees 
centigrade it hardens (the average 
setting for a household refrigerator 
is 7 degrees). Hence he recommends 
olive oil for Pessah salads and cot- 
tonseed oil for cooling and baking. 

One of the reasons for the confus- 
ing Pessah labelling is that while we 
have ordinary food labelling laws, 
we do not have a specific one on 
kashrut labelling. Attempts to pass 
one have been thwarted repeatedly 
by differences of opinion among the 
various religious factions, and a con- 
sensus on the subject may require 
the coming of the Messiah. The 
question of Pessah labelling with or 
without kitniyot, however, could 
easily be solved by next year - with u 
minimum of goodwill by manufac- 
turers. 

Meanwhile, a happy and kosher 
Pessah to nil my renders. u 

Martha Mt tfsels. 
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